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If  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  hit  fdte.  If  he  retolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout 
precipice  oj  telling  unbiatted  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  crimet 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fs€urless.—j>%  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Comte  de  Chambord  has  again  flung  into  the 
midst  of  the  French  factions  one  of  those  manifestoes 
which  might  seem  to  have  been  written  in  a  cloister  by 
a  political  monk  to  whom  the  French  Revolution  is  only 
a  passing  gust  of  impiety.  He  has  intervened  because 
the  French  people  “  appear  to  be  on  the  eve  of  rushing 
into  fresh  hazards  ” — which  means,  that  they  seem  to  be 
in  danger  of  founding  a  stable  Republic.  He  tells  them 
that  all  the  revolutions  of  the  last  eighty  years  show  the 
monarchical  temperament  of  the  country.  “  France  has 
need  of  royalty.  My  birth  has  made  me  your  King.’* 
He  farther  explains,  that  he  would  have  intervened  be¬ 
fore  **but  he  did  not  wish  to  render  more  difficult 
the  mission  of  the  illustrious  soldier  whose  sword  is 
protecting  France.”  In  other  words,  he  did  not  wish  to 
embarrass  Marshal  MacMahon  so  long  as  the  friends  of 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  bad  any  hope  that  Marshal 
MacMahon  would  remain  their  tool.  “  The  King,”  then, 
protests  against  the  idea  that  he  seeks  to  be  “arbitrary 
and  absolute.”  No.  Christian  and  French  monarchy 
would  bo  essentially  a  limited  monarchy,  with  two 
Chambers,  one  elected  by  the  Sovereign  from  among  the 
classes  defined  by  the  law,  and  the  other  by  the  nation, 
according  to  the  suffrage  which  the  law  may  settle. 
Thus  he  gives  up  the  idea  of  making  the  Senate  essen¬ 
tially  an  hereditary  House  of  Peers ;  but,  of  course,  “  the 
law  ”  might  make  it  such  in  reality,  if  not  in  name. 
Further,  “the  King ”  explains  what  he  means  by  a 
limited  monarchy.  He  protests  against  those  barren 
Parliamentary  struggles  “  whence  the  Sovereign  too 
frequently  issues  powerless  and  feebled,”  and  against 
the  maxim,  that  the  King  should  reign,  but  not  govern. 
Thus  he  is  hostile  to  Ministerial  responsibility,  and  his 
idea  of  a  “limited  monarchy”  is  a  monarchy  in  which 
the  power  of  the  monarch  should  be  unlimited.  The 
Comte  de  Chambord  cleverly  contrives  to  do  as  much 
mischief  as  he  can  to  his  Orleanist  cousins  by  saying 
that  “  the  House  of  France  is  sincerely  loyally  recon¬ 
ciled  ;  ”  and  by  thus  making  the  sons  and  the  grandsons 
of  Louis  Philippe  responsible  for  doctrines  which  might 
make  Louis  Philippe  turn  in  his  grave.  Poor  Comte  de 
Paris  !  And  this  is  what  be  earned  by  going  to  Frohsdorf 
against  his  own  will  to  kiss  his  cousin’s  hand. 


be  as  hopeless  as  ever,  even  if  he  had  not  declared  he 
w’as  against  Constitutionalism.  He  Ijas  ruined,  not  only 
himself,  but  the  Comte  de  Paris  also.  So  the  Journal 
de  PariSf  the  organ  of  the  Orleanist  princes,  savagely 
says  that  the  Comte  de  Chambord’s  conscience  is  not  so 
stainless  as  his  flag. 


The  publication  of  the  letter  led  to  another  Ministerial 
orisis.  The  Union^  which  was  the  Comte  de  Chambord’s 
MoniteuTt  had  made  itself  conspicuous  by  attacking 
Marshal  MacMahon  for  standing  in  the  way  of  “  the 
King,”  and  it  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  sins  when  it 
published  an  address  to  the  French  people  which  ordered 
them  to  pull  down  the  Marshal’s  power.  So  the  Minis¬ 
ters  felt  l^uud  to  suspend  the  tfm'on,  on  the  same  grounds 
as  they  had  suspended  the  Radical  Bappel,  and  the 
Bonapartist  Pays,  That  decree  of  rigour  drove  thb 
Legitimists  to  the  fighting  point.  They  had  fondly 
fancied  that  the  Septennat  had  been  made  for  them ; 
that  the  Marshal  was  to  oppose  only  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire;  and  that  he  should  make  way  for  the  King. 
But  they  had  placed  too  high  store  by  the  inferences  of 
Madame  MacMahon,  who  is  a  “good  Catholic,”  who 
was  a  patron  of  the  pilgrimages  to  Lourdes,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  pray  for  the  return  of  Henry  V.  The 
Marshal  has  recently  evinced  a  determination  to  stay 
where  he  is,  and  his  Ministers  obeyed  his  will  as  well  as 
their  own,  by  closing  the  loyal  and  Catholic  mouth  of 
the  Union. 


The  manifesto  was  saluted  with  uplifted  hat  by  those 
extreme  Legitimists  to  whom  loyalty  is  a  religion.  It 
also  delighted  the  Bonapartists,  because  it  precisely 
asserted  the  creed  of  Imperialism,  added,  of  course,  to 
a  proclamation  of  Divine  Right.  It  delighted  the 
Radical  Republicans  most  of  all,  because  it  helped  to 
make  the  King  an  impossibility.  They  were  charmed  to 
see  him  walking  straight  to  the  precipice  of  ruin.  But 
the  moderate  Legitimists  are  saddened  by  the  imprac¬ 
ticable  fanaticisni  of  the  day,  and  the  Orleanists  are  so 
angry  that  they  have  oast  ofi*  the  restraints  of  politeness. 
The  creed  for  which  the  Comte  de  Chambord  makes 
them  responsible  is  preciselv  that  which  they  have  spent 
their  lives  in  opposing.  He  says  nothing  about  the 
white  flag,  and  thus  the  union  of  the  two  centres  would 


M.  Lucien  Brun’s  Catholic  Legitimacy  was  as  much 
shocked  at  an  act  which  placed  the  Union  on  the  level 
of  the  Rappel  as  a  Montmorency  would  be  if  he  wore 
treated  like  a  grocer.  He  had  borne  the  suppression  of 
the  Pays  and  the  Rappel  with  entire  calmness,  because 
the  one  is  the  rowdy  organ  of  Bonapartist  blackguard¬ 
ism,  and  because  the  other  jneers  at  winkieg  virgins 
and  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  But  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  he  brought  a  motion  of  censure  before  the 
Assembly.  It  was  thought  that  the  Extreme  Left  would 
vote  with  him  out  of  sheer  anger  at  the  Ministers  ;  but 
the  Ministers  themselves  so  grossly  blundered  as  to  give 
the  Radical  Republicans,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
Left,  a  much  better  ground  on  which  to  fight  the  battle. 
They  called  on  the  Assembly  to  declare  that  it  would 
maintain  the  powers  of  the  Marshal  daring  the  legal 
term  of  his  office — surely  a  most  unnecessary  declara¬ 
tion  if  his  power  be,  as  they  say  it  is,  above  the  reach 
of  question.  But  the  Republicans  were  delighted  to 
take  such  an  opportunity  of  smiting  the  Marshal,  the 
Legitimists  were  ready  to  exact  a  sweet  revenge,  and 
hence  the  Ministry  were  left  in  a  minority  of  thirty- 
eight.  A  typical  Orleanist,  General  Changarnier,  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  poor  Ministers,  and  ordered  the 
Assembly  to  pass,  by  a  small  majority,  a  mild  refusal  to 
condemn  them  on  tho  spot.  But  the  wound  remained, 
and  they  were  bound  to  resign. 


Marshal  MacMahon  felt  equally  bound,  however,  to 
treat  the  condemnatory  vote  of  the  Assembly  with 
sovereign  contempt.  He  intends  to  play  the  part  of  an 
autocrat  for  seven  years.  So  he  told  his  Ministers  that 
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he  would  rot  permit  them  to  leave  office,  and  they 
obeyed.  Next,  ho  gave  the  Assembly  such  a  lecture  as 
a  drill-sergeant  might  address  to  a  troop  of  unruly 
soldiers.  In  a  message  read  by  General  de  Cissey,  the 
Minister  of  War,  the  President  told  the  Assembly  that 
it  had  fettered  its  own  sovereignty  by  the  vote  of 
November  last ;  that  it  had  granted  powers  which  were 
irrevocable ;  that  the  term  of  them  could  not  be 
abridged;  and  that  he  would  defend  them  by  all  the 
means  with  which  he  had  been  armed  by  the  law.  “  I 
have  at  my  back,’*  he  virtually  says,  600,000  armed 
men,  of  whom  I  am  the  idol,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  merely  a  brave  trooper  without  brains — ^a  trooper 
who  lost  the  battle  of  Worth,  and  whose  blundering  led 
to  the  capitulation  of  Sedan.  I  can  loose  the  army,  and 
I  will  do  it  if  you  try  to  undermine  my  power  by 
passing  unruly  votes.”  Thus  does  a  booted  and  spurred 
Bobreur  warn  the  representatives  of  the  nation  from  the 
windows  of  a  barrack  that  he  holds  in  his  hand  the 
resources  of  a  coup  d'etat. 

The  Marshal  also  invited  the  Deputies,  in  his  own  j 
peremptory  way,  to  proceed  with  the  organisation  of  the  | 
*  Government,  and  he  stated  that  he  has  charged  his 
Ministers  to  let  the  Committee  on  the  Constitutional 
Laws  know  without  delay  the  points  on  which  he  thinks 
it  needful  to  insist.  That  statement  made  the  Assembly 
less  inclined  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  to  favour 
M.  Raoul  Duval’s  motion  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  an  appeal  to  the  country.  M.  Raoul  Duval  is 
one  of  the  best  speakers,  and  one  of  the  ablest  young 
men  in  the  Assembly.  But  he  swings  between  two 
extreme  points — that  of  an  impossible  Republicanism,  or 
an  impossible  Royalty,  and  that  of  Bonapartism.  At 
heart  he  is  really  an  Imperialist.  Another  proposal  for 
a  dissolution  may  be  brought  forward  next  weeL 

The  Debate  on  the  Scotch  Patronage  Bill  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  Mr  Gladstone’s  remarkable  speech  which 
points  directly  to  Disestablishment.  Mr  Disraeli,  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  subject,  and  who  perhaps 
regards  the  strife  as  a  mere  parochial  squabble,  made 
an  embarrassed  reply,  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  oblique 
prediction,  that  the  tale  of  another  Disestablishment 
would  be  inscribed  on  Mr  Gladstone’s  tombstone.  If  so, 
the  blame  will  lie  on  Mr  Disraeli’s  own  Scotch  admirers, 
who  are  inducing  him  to  place  the  northern  establish¬ 
ment  on  the  quicksands  of  sectarianism. 

By  far  the  most  exciting  Debate  of  the  session  sprang 
on  Thursday  night  from  the  Church  Regulation  Bill’. 
The  priestly  party  found  alas!  a  defender  in  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  pleaded  for  them  in  one  of  the  finest 
speeches  that  even  he  ever  delivered.  It  was  a  splendid 
piece  of  Parliamentary  eloquence.  But  for  reasons  which 
we  state  elsewhere,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  saddest  sacrifice 
of  a  great  political  reputation  that  has  been  seen 
for  many  a-day.  Mr  Gladstone  let  his  sympathy  with 
the  Catholic  party  be  seen  at  every  turn  of  his 
rhetoric.  He  assailed  the  Bill  with  something  like 
fury,  because  he  thought  that  it  would  curb  Ritualistic 
luxuriance  of  ceremony.  He  was  careful  to  plead  for  the 
Low  Church  also,  fearing  that  the  Bill  would  smite  it 
bard  ;  but,  as  we  have  shown  in  another  column,  that 
apprehension  was  built  on  a  delusion,  and  his  High 
Church  instincts  told  him,  that  the  real  suflTerers  would 
be  the  clergymen  who  seek  to  revive  Catholicism  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Establishment,  and  by  the  help  of  its 
funds.  Therefore,  he  fought  against  the  scheme  with 
sneh  a  fervour  as  he  has  not  displayed  since  he  attacked 
the  Divorce  Bill,  and  in  truth  he  spoke  like  a  philosophic 
Ritualist.  His  speech  was  an  avowal  that  he  was  a 
High  Churchman  first  and  a  Liberal  afterwards. 

Not  content  with  attacking  the  Bill,  he  laid  on  the 
table  six  resolutions  to  shape  another  legislative  scheme. 
That  amounts  to  a  declaration  against  uniformity  of 
Ritual,  a  claim  to  give  Ritualistic  custom  the  force  of 
law  ;  an  assertion  that  general  obedience  to  the  rubrics 
is  alone  necessary  ;  an  admission  that  the  attempt  to 
change  the  Established  religion  must  be  checked  by 


”  adequate  authority”;  a  refusal  to  give  the  power  to 
parishioners  and  bishops ;  a  hint  that  the  Government 
should  consult  convocation  on  the  subject,  and  generally 
speaking,  an  invitation  to  let  the  Ritualists  do  what  they 
like.  - 

The  silence  with  which  the  speech  was  received  by 
the  Liberals,  and  by  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party,  was  the  most  eloquent  of  rebukes.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  felt  strong  enough  to  rise  a  couple  of 
hours  afterwards,  and  sneer  down  his  tedious  reasoning 
in  a  speech  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  bullying  Protest¬ 
antism.  Mr  Hardy,  who  had  been  warned  that  he  would 
lose  his  seat  if  ho  did  not  vote  against  the  Bill,  delivered 
a  criticism  so  feeble  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  done  to 
order.  The  most  effective  passage  of  his  speech  was, 
not  a  piece  of  eloquence,  but  an  interruption,  caused, 
not  by  a  Low  Churchman,  but  a  dark  grey  cat,  which 
walked  down  the  House  leisurely,  and  then  bounded 
over  the  heads  of  the  Tories  below  the  gangway.  It  haa 
been  suggested  that  the  cat  was  really  the  Devil,  eager 
to  divert  the  House  from  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  At 
least  it  seemed  to  instinctively  know  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  were  its  best  friends. 

The  text  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  published. 
Substantially  it  reverts  to  the  condition  of  things  pre¬ 
vailing  before  the  American  Government,  in  a  fit  of  not 
unreasonable  irritation  at  the  secessionist  tendencies  of 
Canada,  and  with  the  belief,  which  events  have  not  con¬ 
firmed,  that  Canada  could  be  starved  into  entering  the 
Union,  abrogated  the  former  treaty.  The  manufactures 
of  the  Union  may  not  be  freely  exchanged  without  the 
fetters  of  Customs’  duties  on  either  side  against  the  raw 
materials  of  the  Dominion ;  and  each  nation  will  be 
allowed  to  nse  freely  the  navigation  of  the  great  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  North  American  system,  and  the  canals 
connecting  them,  as  well  as  to  avail  itself  of  the  va.st 
resources  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
term  of  the  treaty  is  fixed  at  twenty-one  years,  but,  after 
the  experience  the  United  States  have  had  of  the  in¬ 
fertility  of  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  it  is  probable  that 
the  present  arrangement  will  be  lasting,  unless  indeed  it 
be  supplemented  by  a  more  perfect  form  of  Zollverein. 

Fancy  franchises  are  not  popular  with  our  Colonial 
fellow  citizens.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South 
Wales  has  been  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  an 
Electoral  Act  Amendment  Bill,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  abolish  special  qualifications.  The  gold  miners  of 
the  colony  have  hitherto  enjoyed  separate  representa¬ 
tion,  but  this  privilege  is  now  taken  away ;  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  confer  the  franchise  on  a  very  different  class, 
the  graduates  of  Sydney  University,  as  soon  as  their 
numbers  reach  100  has,  not  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Assembly.  The  criticism — that  to  give  one  repre¬ 
sentative  to  100  graduate  electors,  while  2,000  ordinary 
electors  obtain  no  greater  share  of  Parliamentary  power, 
would  be  to  create  a  dangerous  disparity — appears  over¬ 
strained  to  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  the  great 
centres  of  population  often  outvoted  four  to  one  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  the  members  for  small  country 
towns,  a  dozen  of  which  would  not  make  np  a  Glasgow 
or  a  Birmingham. 

The  recent  elections  in  New  Brunswick  have  turned 
upon  a  phase  of  the  Educational  question  which  is,  at 
the  present  time,  dividing  nearly  all  the  English-speaking 
communities.  The  new  School  Law  of  that  colony  has 
been  the  issue  on  which  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies 
has  been  made,  and  the  votes  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  New  Brunswick  have  been  given  in  favour  of 
a  system  of  non-sectarian  free  public  schools.  Of 
course  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  province  have  bitterly 
opposed  the  undenominational  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  have  found  considerable  support  from 
their  co-religionists  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Dominion.  So  high  has  party  spirit  run  in  the 
course  of  this  struggle  that  the  Denominationalists  have 
protested  loudly  against  the  School  Law  as  an  infraction 
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of  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  have  threatened  to 
appeal  to  the  Imperial  Government.  The  minority,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  thns  noisy  in  denouncing  true  freedom  of 
education,  is  universally  weak,  and  has  been  able  to  carry 
only  two  seats  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  It  is  not  likely  that  their  complaints,  should  they 
have  the  oonrage  to  make  any,  will  receive  attention 
from  Lord  Carnarvon,  or  even  from  the  Parliament  of 
the  Dominion,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  may  find 

some  spokesman.  — - - 

“  Onr  sentence  is  for  open  war,”  say  the  Inns  of 
Court,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Gray’s  Inn,  uttering  their 
decision  in  somewhat  bated  breath  ;  and  so  open  war  it 
now  is  between  the  Legal  Education  Association  and 
those  four  venerable  anachronisms.  The  latter  will  not 
move  themselves,  or  only  slowly,  and  they  have  curtly 
conveyed  their  disapprobation  of  the  scheme  of  Lord 
Selborne.  He  intends  to  appeal  to  Parliament,  not  as¬ 
suredly,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  induce  it  this  session  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  those  most  Conservative  of  in¬ 
stitutions — the  four  Inns  of  Court — but  in  order  to  re¬ 
vive  an  agitation  in  danger  of  going  to  sleep.  The  main 
idea  of  Lord  Selborne’s  scheme  is  taken  from  the  en¬ 
lightened  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1855.  Even 
in  those  days  such  clear-headed  men  as  Lord  Westbnry, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  and 
Sir  Erskine  Perry  saw  and  expressed  the  necessity  for 
large  internal  reforms.  While  we  trust  that  Lord  Sel¬ 
borne  and  the  Legal  Education  Association  will  not  re¬ 
suscitate  some  of  the  powers  which  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  professed  the  individual  Inns  should  retain,  we  also 
hope  that  they  will  observe  the  spirit  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  words :  **  The  four  inns  of  Court  shall  be  united 
in  one  University.”  It  will  be  a  great  disappointment 
to  law  reformers  if  Lord  Selborne  preserve  the  Inns  in 
the  sense  of  maintaining  their  power  to  do  mischief.  A 
law  school,  subject  to  the  authority  of  any  neighbouring 
eating-house,  is  not  onr  idea  of  law  reform  ;  neither  do 
we  wish  to  see  tho  Inns  sink  into  the  miserable  and 
obscure  position  occupied  by  the  existing  Solicitors’  Inns. 

Our  eloquent  and  learned  contemporary,  the  Standard^ 
has  been  moved  of  late  to  cast  a  great  deal  of  abuse  on 
Mr  Joseph  Arch.  Mr  Arch,  it  would  seem,  has  shown 
himself  to  bo  ignorant  of  various  things  which  every 
”  well-educated  person  ”  understands.  Yet  the  Stan¬ 
dard  makes  very  remarkable  admissions.  It  admits 
that  the  peasantry  originally  had  over  the  commons 
certain  prescriptive  rigbte.of  commonage.  But,  then,  it 
argues,  the  peasantry  were  liable  to  conscription  in 
return  for  those  privileges ;  and  they  are  very  justly  de¬ 
prived  of  them  now  when  they  are  no  longer  liable  to 
conscription.  Again,  says  the  Standard^  the  lords  of 
the  manor  have  “  reasserted  their  proprietary  rights  over 
tho  commons  ”  but  then,  it  must  be  noted,  that  they 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  paying  Poor- 
rates.  This  is  very  equitable,  indeed,  of  the  lords  of  tho 
manor:  and  we  wish  we  knew  where  a  commodity  of 
good  land  is  to  be  had  at  a  similar  figure. 

The  Plimsoll  Commission  may  have  been  rather 
ashamed  of  the  feebleness  of  their  first  report,  and  hence, 
perliap.s,  the  more  decided  character  of  their  second. 
They  tell  Mr  Plimsoll,  that  his  idea  of  a  compulsory 
survey  would  prove  calamitous ;  that  deck  cargoes  must 
be  tolerated,  and  that  a  load  line  is  impracticable.  They 
recommend,  however,  that  the  insured  shipowner  should 
not  be  able  to  recover  from  tho  underwriters  the  full 
value  of  his  ship  or  cargo.  At  present,  os  everybody 
knows,  he  may  sometimes  recover  a  good  deal  more,  so 
that  it  is  to  his  adt'antage  that  the  ship  should  quietly  go 
to  the  bottom.  The  only  existing  legislative  check — 
which  is  that,  no  one  can  recover  under  an  insurance 
policy  who  has  not  an  ‘‘interest”  in  tho  subject  matter 
— is  plainly  ineffectual.  We  fear  that  the  Commissioners’ 
recommendation  would  prove  a  frail  barrier.  Parliament 
once  said,  that  no  insurance  policy  should  be  binding 
until  the  contract  was  completed  by  a  stamped  instru¬ 
ment.  But  the  nnderwritei-s*  ”  Slip  ”  was  regarded  as 
binding  in  point  of  honour;  and  with  the  present  com¬ 
petition  for  business,  insurance  offices  would  often  pay 


on  full  valuations  whatever  the  law  might  say.  Wo 
attach  more  importance  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a' 
court  empowered  to  inquire  into  disasters  on  the  high 
seas.  This  court,  together  with  the  indictment  of  a  few 
shipowners,  notorious  “  wreckers,”  for  manslaughter, 
might  work  wonders.  A  merchant  sailor’s  lot  might  in 
time  become  almost  as  good  as  a  pauper’s. 


THE  MARSHAL  AND  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

In  France  the  political  pot  has  again  been  boiling 
over,  and  this  time  tho  Septennat  has  been  scalded. 
The  Legitimists  have  recently  seen  that  they  were 
tricked  in  November  last,  when  they  were  induced  to 
lend  their  votes  in  order  to  make  Marshal  MacMahon  a 
dictator  for  seven  years  by  the  grace  of  grape-shot. 
They  see  that  they  were  tricked  by  M.  do  Broglie,  who 
mistook  his  profession  when  he  did  not  become  a  Jesuit, 
and  climb  to  the  post  of  Father- General  with  downcast 
eyes,  saintly  lips,  and  mute  conscience.  They  were 
tricked  because  he  told  them  that  the  grant  of  seven 
ears*  power  to  the  Marshal  would  not  hinder  them  from 
ringing  back  the  King  at  any  time.  M.  de  Broglie, 
it  is  true,  denies  that  he  ever  gave  such  an  assurance  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  what  M.  do  Broglie  says 
in  his  own  aefence.  He  has  told  so  many  equivocations  - 
that  ho  cannot  have  kept  account  of  them,  and  wo  prefer 
to  take  the  accusatory  word  of  the  Duo  de  la  Roche¬ 
foucauld  Bisaccia,  who  is  at  least  a  frank  gentleman. 
The  Legitimists  were  naturally  enraged  on  finding  that 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  pull  down  tho  Marshalate 
at  their  own  convenience.  They  were  the  more  enraged 
because  they  had  put  high  trust  in  the  protecting  powers 
of  Madame  MacMahon,  who  is  a  patroness  of  winking 
virgins  and  the  King.  So  their  organ,  the  Union,  pro¬ 
tested  with  the  theological  fury  of  a  party  which  has  a 
divine  right  to  be  angry ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  strife 
le  Roy  launched  his  address  to  the  French  nation,  offer¬ 
ing  to  save  it  from  anarchy  if  it  would  only  be  good 
enough  to  forget  all  that  it  has  learned  during  the  last 
eighty  years,  and  to  put  itself  absolutely  under  his  divine 
care.  The  letter  was  a  frank  and  manly  expression 
of  reg^l  lunacy.  Nobody  can  read  it  without  liking  the 
King.  And  if  the  world  could  only  manage  to  give  him 
a  kingdom  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  where  he  • 
could  do  no  harm,  and  where  he  could  play  at  royalty ; 
if  it  could  send  to  his  .Court  all  the  courtiers  and 
all  the  priests  who  plague  England  as  well  as 
France ;  if  it  could  despatch  tho  Pope  to  the  same 
happy  abode  of  historic  shadows,  wo.  Radicals  as  we  are, 
would  most  gladly  put  down  our  names  for  a  handsome 
subscription  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  experiment. 
However,  since  the  Marshal  means  to  stay  where  he  is, 
we  do  not  see  why  he  should  have  been  expected  to  * 
tolerate  the  Count  de  Chambord’s  emphatic  prayer  that 
the  French  people  should  put  the  Septennat  out  of  tho 
way.  Writing  in  the  Journal  dea  DebatSf  M.  John 
Lemoinne  asks,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  whether 
such  an  act  is  compatible  with  the  freedom  of  tho  press. 
Of  course  it  is  not,  but  the  French  press  is  not  free.  Tho 
Radical,  the  moderate  Republican,  and  the  Bonapartist 
journals  have  all  been  hit  hard  by  the  Minister  of  tho 
Interior;  and  why,  then,  should  the  Legitimist  print 
have  been  hedged  round  with  sanctity  P  It  would 
doubtless  be  much  better  to  let  tho  rival  journals  fight 
each  other  than  to  make  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  iho 
revising  editor  of  all;  but  since  he  has  begun  the  work 
of  revision,  he  must  ^  impartial,  and  the  Union  has  no 
more  right  to  be  respected  than  the  Rappel, 

The  Legitimists  were  bound,  however,  to  seize  tho- 
opportunity  of  censuring  the  Ministers.  They  were 
the  more  eager  to  do  so  because  they  seek  to  be  revenged 
on  the  Orleanists,  who  have  finally  shot  away  from  them 
into  constitutional  space,  and  who  for  the  present  can 
find  no  better  means  of  helping  the  Comte  de  Paris  than 
to  buttress  the  Marshal.  The  Radical  Republicans  wero 
ready  to  go  with  the  Legitimists,  because  they  deny  as 
emphatically  as  the  devotees  of  the  Corate  de  Chambord 
that  the  Assembly  cannot  revoke  if  it  likes  tho  vote  by 
which  it  gave  the  Marshal  his  seven  years*  tenure  of  power. 
Most  of  the  Conservative  Republicans  were  also  ready 
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to  censure  the  Government  because  they  ivisbed  to  lay  the  protection  of  historic  lineages  by  trying  to  link  it 
the  lash  on  the  shonlders  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  the  Conservat^e  Party. 

M.  de  Fourtou,  a  loud-tongued  and  bullying  lawyer,  who  The  sitting  of  Wednesday  WM  chie^  memorable 
has  proved  himself  to  be  a  Bonapartist  in  disguise,  because  it  gave  a  rebuke  to  Marshal  MaoMahon  as  well 
and  who  may  use  the  vast  weight  of  the  executive  as  to  his  Ministers.^  The  Assembly  has  practically 
machinery  to  help  that  party  of  ^brigandage  which  is  refused  to  admit  that  it  cannot  revoke  the  power  which 
kindly  expressing  its  readiness  to  pillage  France  it  granted  him  for  seven  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
once  more.  But  coalitions  seldom  last  twenty-four  Marshal  is  determined  not  to  resign  that  power,  and  he 
hours  in  France,  and  the  Government  broke  up  that  treated  the  vote  of  the  Assembly  with^  something  like 
of  the  Legitimists  and  the  Republicans  on  Wednesday  scorn  by  refusing  to  accept  the  resignation  of  his  Minis- 
by  proposing  a  motion  which  asserted  the  determination  ters.  Nay,  he  has  sent  to  the  Assembly  a  message  m 
of  tlie  Assembly  to  defend  the  powers  that  it  had  com-  which  there  is  an  ominous  ring  of  the  trooper.  He 
mitted  to  Marshal  MacMahon.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  curtly  tells  the  Deputies  that  he  will  not  perniit  them 
the  motion  was  made  by  a  Bonapartist,  M.  Prax-Paris,  to  revoke  the  power  which  they  “8-^® 
and  that  it  was  accepted  by  a  Bonapartist  Minister,  hands,  and  he  warns  them  that  he  will 
General  de  Cissey,  in  the  name  of  the  Government.  &11  hazard.  These  words  have^  the^  clink  ot  the  sabre. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  of  giving  both  the  Ministers  Day  by  day,  in  fact,  the  breach  is  widening  betw^n  him 
and  the  Marshal  a  direct  slap  in  the  face,  and  the  Oppo-  and  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  between  the  Assembly  and 
feition  seized  it  hastily.  Leaving  poor  M.  Lucien, Bran  to  the  nation.  Day  by  day  the  danger  of  collision  is 
find  support  from  his  Legitimist  colleagues  alone,  and  increasing,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fi^r  that  a 
thus  to  get  only  eighty  votes  for  his  condemnation  of  collision  may  bring  a  coup  d^etat.  An  instent  dissolution 
the  decree  suspending  the  Unioriy  most  of  the  Repnb-  'might  avert  all  danger  |  but  the  Legitimists  and  the 
licans  took  no  part  in  the  voting,  but  went  into  the  Orleanists  shrink  from  it,  because  they  know  that  it 
lobbies,  and  came  back  only  when  the  Government  .would  banish  nine-tenths  of  them  from  the  Assembly, 
demanded  a  vote  of  confidence.  They  were  able  to  while  many  of  the  Conservative  Republicans^  fear  t^t 
defeat  it  by  a  majority  of  thirty-eight ;  but  no  sooner  their  constant  changes  of  opinion  might  be  visited  with 
had  they  done  so  than  many  seem  to  have  been  seized  a  like  chastisement.  Hence  the  Assembly  will  not  dis- 
by  a  fear  that  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  the  majority  solve  except  under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  if  it  should 


of  twenty-four,  by  which  the  Assembly  accepted  a  delay  the  final  vote  too  long  it  may  find  a  Cromwell  in 
motion  that  it  should  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Marshal  MacMahon.  Meanwhile  the  Bonapartists  are 
signified  a  weak  desire  to  undo  its  own  handiwork.  rubbing  their  hands  with  glee,  like  a  gang  of  brigands 

In  that  scene  of  confusion  do  we  see  a  picture  of  who  see  the  travellers  whom  they  mean  to  rob  fighting 
the  ills  which  afifect  France.  A  Bourbon  Monarchy,  with  each  other  on  the  brink  of  an  ambush. 

based  on  divine  right,  has  become  for  ever  impossible _ 

in  France.  The  heroic  claims  of  the  Comte  de  Cham- 

bord  are  so  powerless  that  we  do  not  need  to  break  them  THE  REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC  WORSHIP, 

oa  the  wheel  of  criticism.  They  belong  to  history,  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr  Gladstone’s  speech 

and  they  are  interesting  as  the  survival  of  dogmas  on  the  Church  Regulation  Bill  has  made  him  an  impos- 
that  once  ruled  France.  Nor  can  we  treat  “  the  King”  sible  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  They  may  find  him 
himself  with  any  other  feeling  than  the  profound  of  magnificent  use  when  the  time  shall  come  for  the 
respect  which  one  always  feels  for  heroic  fanaticism  disestablishment  of  the  English  Church,  and  that  time 
so  long  as  it  is  caged.  It  would  never  do,  of  course,  is  not  far  off.  But  they  can  trust  him  no  more, 
to  let  le  Roy  out ;  he  would  be  as  dangerous  as  a  Between  his  own  creed  and  that  of  real  Liberalism  he 
Bengal  tiger  in  the  Strand  if  he  were  to  be  placed  on  has  unveiled  an  abyss  which  nothing  can  bridge.  H It 
the  throne  with  the  priests  on  one  side  and  the  soldiers  has  often  been  predicted  that  his  High  Church  sym- 
on  the  other.  From  the  very  best  of  motives  he  would  pathies  and  creed,  his  leaning  on  sacerdotalism,  his 
turn  France  upside  down  in  six  months,  and  he  would  passionate  admiration  for  the  ascetic  side  of  life,  and 
then  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  wondering  why  his  his  lack  of  that  manly  scorn  for  priestly  fictions  which 
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We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr  Gladstone’s  speech 
on  the  Church  Regulation  Bill  has  made  him  an  impos¬ 
sible  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  They  may  find  him 
of  magnificent  use  when  the  time  shall  come  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  English  Church,  and  that  time 
is  not  far  off.  But  they  can  trust  him  no  more. 
Between  his  own  creed  and  that  of  real  Liberalism  he 
has  unveiled  an  abyss  which  nothing  can  bridge.  H It 
has  often  been  predicted  that  his  High  Church  sym¬ 
pathies  and  creed,  his  leaning  on  sacerdotalism,  his 
passionate  admiration  for  the  ascetic  side  of  life,  and 


beloved  subjects  were  so  eager  to  take  his  head  off  that 
he  was  forced  to  fly  into  exile.  Le  Roy  is  a  heroic 
madman,  the  Don  Quixote  of  our  time,  and  he  must 
not  be  allowed  to  go  about  without  a  keeper. 
Until  he  can  get  some  such  remote  cloudland 
of  sovereignty  as  we  have  specified,  he  must  be 
kept  locked  up  at  Frohsdorr,  where  he  will  be 
an  object  of  profound  respect  to  all  mankind,  and 
not  least  to  Radicals.  We  may  also  be  allowed  to 


is  the  intellectual  “  note  ”  of  modern  life,  would  some 
day  bring  him  into  direct  collision  with  his  followers ;  and 
that  day  has  come.  On  Thursday  night  he  attacked  the 
Church  Regulation  Bill  in  a  speech  which  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  specimen  of  debating  skill  and  declamation.  We 
desire  to  pay  a  fervent  tribute  to  its  splendid  oratorical 
qualities.  But  it  was  received  with  chilling  silence  by 
the  great  majority  both  of  the  Liberal  and  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party,  and  it  was  cheered  only  by  the  small — the 


express  a  fervent  hope  that  he  will  not  impoverish  the  very  small  —  band  of  fanatical  High  Churchmen  who 
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literature  of  satire  by  refusing  to  furnish  it  with  fresh  have  managed  to  squeeze  themselves  into  the  House 
iheme.s.  His  successive  declarations  of  omnipotence  are  through  the  chinks  of  the  healthy  Protestant  preju- 
eagerly  studied  by  all  practitioners  of  irony,  and,  in  dice  against  priestly  pretentions,  priestly  fictions, 
truth,  if  the  Cornfe  de  Cbambord  did  ^not  exist  they  and  priestly  lies.  It  was  cheered  only  by  weak 
iv'ould  be  bound  to  invent  him.  With  equal  respect  do  creatures  like  Mr  Beresford  Hope,  who  fill  up  their 
we  speak  of  the  Legitimists.  They  are  a  party  of  lives  with  sanctified  equivocation.  And  no  wonder; 
gentlemen.  ’J  heir  enthusiasm  for  “  the  king  ”  is  beauti-  for  it  was  a  fanatical  defence  of  that  party  which 
ful  in  these  grossly  material  days,  when  there  is  a  danger  is  striving  with  all  its  might  to  revive  the  worst  cere- 
ihat  States  shall  be  ruled  in  accordance  with  the  maxims  monies,  pretensions,  and  falsehoods  of  Roman  Sacer- 
of  fat  shop-keepers,  who  see  a  diviner  gospel  in  the  rule  dotalism.  It  was  an  appeal  for  freedom  to  let  that  party 
of  three  than  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  who  turn  the  Churches  which  the  English  people  pay  and 
would  dethrone  the  very  gods  of  Olympus  to  make  support  into  mass- houses.  It  was  an  appeal  for  the 
room  for  a  joint-stock  company  (limited).  The  chivalry  party  which  is  setting  up  confessional  boxes,  and  trying 
of  enthusiasm  is  of  priceless  value  in  these  material  days,  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  young  with  pestilent  superstition, 
even  when  it  happens  to  be  linked  with  a  mischieVoiis  as  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  And  the  answer  of  the 
well  as  an  absurd  creed.  The  Legitimist  nobles  deserve  English  people  will  be  that,  rather  than  permit  the 
to  bo  bowed  aside  with  every  expression  of  what  the  Establishment  to  be  thus  converted  into  an  instrument 
French  call  “  distinguished  consideration.”  We  have  for  the  degradation  of  human  life,  it  will  see  the  Esta- 
no  fault  to  find  with  them  except  that  they  are  impos-  blishment  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Eible,  and  we  entirely  sympathise  with  their  patrician  Radicals  will  make  a  gross  mistake  if  they  hold  aloof 
Fcorn  for  those  gilded  sharpers  and  those  barrack-room  from  this  strife  because  they  despise  the  theological 
DJllies  who  seek  to  place  the  House  of  Bonaparte  under  squabbles  of  the  sects  which  find  ^shelter  within  the 
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National  Churcli.  This  is  not  a  qaestion  of  theology  at 
all.  It  is  strictly  political ;  for  it  comes  to  this,  whether 
the  nation  will  subsidise  with  the  vast  resources  of  the 
Stale  Church,  that  large  and  fanatical  mass  of  the  clergy, 
which  is  striving  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  young  with  ideas 
repugnant  to  the  fundamental  instincts  of  Liberalism; 
ideas  which  every  Liberal  has  set  aside,  not  only  as  false, 
but  as  politically  and  socially  mischievous  in  a  degree 
which  even  the  riches  of  the  English  language  cannot 
describe;  ideas  which,  if  they  were  to  triumph,  would  make 
England  another  France,  with  the  priests  on  the  one  side 
and  the  laymen  on  the  other,  with  our  religion  and  anti- 
religion  equally  firm,  with  Theology  and  Voltairianism 
in  deadly  and  hideous  battle,  with  every  church  the 
centre  of  a  political  propoganda,  with  a  clergy  whom 
the  educated  laity  would  at  last  bo  obliged  to  put  down 
at  any  cost  to  the  feelings  of  weak  men  and  weak 
women.  We  shall  bo  told  that  such  a  result  is  impossible 
in  so  Nonconformist,  so  Protestant,  and  so  Rationalistic 
a  country  as  England,  and  we  heartily  admit  that  fact. 
But  an  approximation  to  such  a  result  is  not  impossible 
or  even  improbable.  It  is  neither  impossible  nor  improb¬ 
able  that  the  Church  of  England  should  become  a  grand 
machine  for  teaching  that  the  priests  are  magically 
endowed  with  the  power  of  conferring  magical 
grace  on  the  laity;  that  the  piiests  are  the  natural 
teachers  of  the  young,  and  the  natural  guides  of  the 
people ;  that  their  functions  are  not  less  political  than 
religious;  and  that  they  are  bound  to  intervene  in 
every  school-board,  and  in  every  Parliamentary 
election.  A  large  and  growing  mass  of  them  are 
already  putting  forth  mere  pretensions,  and  some  effects  of 
their  treachery  have  already  been  seen  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  reaction.  Now,  the  Rifnalist,  or  sacerdotalist  clergy 
— the  clergy  who'  wish  to  “  direct  *’  the  conscience  by 
virtue  of  tbeir  possessing  magical  powers,  compared  witn 
which  those  of  Moses  were  beggarly — daily  display 
greater  strength,  and  put  forth  bolder  pretensions.  They 
are  setting  aside  the  political,  social,  and  religions  work 
of  the  Reformation  with  a  cynical  impudence  which 
reaches  at  times  the  height  of  sublimity.  But  should 
they  not,  as  Englishmen,  be  as  free  to  teach  their  non¬ 
sense  as  Archbishop  Manning  is  to  teach  his  ?  Of  course 
they  should ;  but  only  on  the  same  conditions.  They 
can  purchase  freedom  at  the  same  expense  as  Dr  Chal¬ 
mers  and  his  fellow  Scotch  Non-intrusionists  purchased 
theirs.  They  can  buy  it  by  giving  up  the  pay  and  the 
honours  of  the  State.  The  Church  of  England  is  a 
corporate  body,  entrusted  with  property  which  amounts, 
when  capitalised,  to  about  ninety  millions  of  pounds. 
A  great  part  of  that  immense  sum  belongs  to  the 
nation  by  a  right  as  clear  as  that  which  makes  the 
nation  the  owner  of  the '  dockyards.  And  to  the 
ninety  millions  are  added  the  splendid  honours  of 
the  episcopate  and  the  deaneries.  To  these  are 
added  the  great  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  churches.  St 
Paul’s,  Westminster,  Yorkminster,  belong  to  the  nation 
as  clearly  as  the  new  Foreign  OflBce.  Parliament  could 
take  all  of  them  away  from  the  Church  of  England  to¬ 
morrow,  and  give  them  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Shall 
Parliament,  then,  place  all  this  enormous  wealth,  all 
these  honours,  all  these  magnificent  fabrics  at  the  mercy 
of  a  clerical  party  which  is  striving  to  drag  the  nation 
into  theological  paths  that  it  detests  with  all  its  heart 
and  soul,  and  that  lead  straight  to  national  ruin.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not ;  and  this  answer  can  be  given  with  perfect 
consistency  by  men  who  despise  the  whole  theological 
teaching  of  the  Church,  by  the  most  ardent  Dis¬ 
senters,  and  by  the  most  zealous  members  of  the 
Liberation  Society.  All  such  men  can  say,  that  so  long 
as  the  Church  is  Established  and  endowed,  it  must  keep 
itself  within  the  bounds  of  a  decent  regard  for  common 
sense,  truth,  and  public  morality.  **  Disestablish  it  if 
yon  can,”  we  say  to  those  foes  of  the  Church  ;  ‘‘  dises¬ 
tablish  it  as  soon  as  you  can  make  a  clean  sweep  of  its 
temporalities  ;  but  meanwhile  do  not  permit  it  to  become 
the  greatest  engine  of  mischief  in  England.”  That  is 
what  we  have  to  say  to  Mr  Leatham,  who  has  displayed 
an  astonishing  lack  of  practical  sagacity  by  refusing  to 
sanction  any  ecclesiastical  legislation  whatever,  because 


he  will  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  disestablish¬ 
ment  and  disendowment.  He  cannot  roach  these  ends  at 
present ;  but  he  can  prevent  the  English  Church  from 
debauching  the  conscience  and  falsifying  the  convictions 
of  the  country  at  the  public  expense. 

Mr  Gladstone  pleads  that  the  Church  Regulation  Bill 
will  raise  a  storm  in  every  parish,  and  will  smite  the 
Low  Churchman  and  the  Broad  as  heavily  as  the  High. 
He  says  that  it  will  enforce  the  rubrics  all  round, 
and  thus  make  them  intolerable  to  the  most  liberal 
of  the  clergy.  But  he  is  deluding  himself  at  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  wishes.  The  Low  Churchmen  and  the  Broad 
are  keeping  their  minds  quite  easy  as  to  the  objects  of 
the  Bill,  and  they  are  quite  right.  They  know  that  it 
cannot  touch  them  because  the  nation  is  on  their  side, 
and  the  grounds  of  their  confidence  will  be  seen  to  be 
firm  if  we  trace  the  process  of  prosecution  sketched  out 
by  the  Bill.  Suppose  that  three  parishioners  complain 
to  the  Bishop  of  some  Broad  incumbent  who  will  not 
read  the  Athanasian  Creed  or  the  Comminution  Service. 
Suppose — which  is  a  very  unlikely  course — that  the 
bishop  should  send  the  cause  to  be  heard  by  the  secular 
judge.  Suppose  the  incumbent  to  be  condemned,  and 
with  him  all  who  act  in  like  manner.  The  inevitable 
consequence  would  be  an  outburst  of  popular  wrath 
against  such  a  judgment,  and  then  Parliament  would 
instantly  pass  a  law  decreeing  that  no  clergyman  need 
damn  his  congregation  unless  he  liked.  But  why  not 
pass  such  a  law  at  once?  Because  we  do  not  know 
what  antiquated  rubric  fanatics  will  try  to  enforce, 
or  what  parts  of  the  prayer  book  the  nation  seeks 
to  cancel.  Experience  alone  can  give  us  the  requi¬ 
site  information,  and  the  Church  Regulation  Bill  will 
supply  it  with  infallible  accuracy.  Were  we  to  set 
about  the  revisal  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  a  general 
way,  there  would  bo  such  a  storm  as  to  bring  all  other 
legislation  to  a  stand-still,  and  the  Establishment  might 
come  down  with  a  crash  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult. 
Hence,  the  heads  of  the  Church  would  bo  mad  to 
propose  so  perilous  a  method  of  revision,  and  the 
only  practicable  plan  is  to  deal  with  one  antiquated  or 
objectionable  practice  after  another  at  the  dictate  of  the 
popular  demand. 

The  Catholic  party  in  the  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  fear  that  Parliament  will  not  interfere  to  protect 
them  ;  and  they  are  quite  right.  They  say  that  the  Bill 
is  directed  against  them;  and  we  frankly  admit  that 
they  are  quite  right.  That  is  precisely  its  object. 
They  say  that  it  will  drive  them  out  of  the  church. 
We  are  happy  to  hear  the  news,  and  we  assure  them  that 
the  sooner  they  go,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  country. 
They  say  that  the  Liberals  are  intolerant.  Yes,  the 
Liberals  are  intolerant  of  the  priestly  pretensions  and 
falsehoods  which  are  poisoning  the  mind  of  England  at 
the  expense  of  public  honour  and  national  funds. 

Mr  Gladstone  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
priests.  He  affects,  indeed,  to  be  jealously  anxious  to 
guard  the  freedom  of  the  Low  Church  and  the  Broad  ; 
but  we  repeat  that  the  devotees  of  each  feel  quite  secure, 
and  that  Mr  Gladstone  need  not  trouble  his  mind  about 
their  liberty.  Parliament  will  take  care  of  it.  His  next 
concern  is  to  give  liberty  to  those  priests  who  seek  to 
revive  the  practices  and  the  beliefs  of  Catholicism.  He 
would  exact  only  a  general  obedience  to  the  rubrics,  and 
then  give  full  swing  to  tho  Sucerdotalparty.  He  would 
give  to  the  general  custom  of  mass-houses  like  St  Alban’s, 
Holborn,  the  force  of  law.  It  is  true  that  he  would 
prevent  any  clergyman  from  changing  the  spirit  or  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Established  Religion  without  ”  the  consent 
of  the  nation  ”;  but  the  only  check  which  he  would  im¬ 
pose  is  that  of  “adequate  anthority,”and  his  speech  showed 
that  his  “  adequate  authority  ”  could  no  more  bind  the 
Ritualistic  par^  than  the  withes  of  Delilah  could  bind 
Samson.  Mr  d^ladstone  has  gone  over  to  the  priests. 
We  record  the  fact  with  profound  sorrow,  for  we  humbly 
submit  that  he  has  done  splendid  service  to  the  Liberal 
party,  and  we  gladly  pay  the  tribute  of  enthusiasm  to 
his  magnificent  powers  of  debate.  But  he  has  taken  one 
path  and  the  Liberal  party  has  taken  another.  He  has 
separated  himself  from  his  old  followers  by  the  abyss  of 
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gaccrdotalism,  and  over  it  they  wave  to  him  a  Bad  adieu. 
“  Cassio,  I  love  you  well,  but  never  more  be  officer  of 


niii:e. 


THE  SCOTCH  PATRONAGE  DISCUSSION. 

Tie  Scitoh  I’atronage  Bill  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
bewil'Jeririg  measure  ever  debated  in  Parliament.  It  is 
n  t  meielj  perplexing  to  the  English  mind  nnac- 
qtiaiiiied  with  sectarian  shades  among  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland;  it  is  perplexing  to  any  mind,  because  it 
l  as  been  promoted  and  opposed  with  so  much  paradox, 
inconsistency,  and  uncertainty  of  position.  It  proposes 
to  substitute  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
popular  election  for  aristocratic  nomination ;  yet  it  is 
promoted  by  the  Tories,  and  opposed  by  the  Whigs.  It 
was  intended  to  conciliate  the  Free  Kirkmen,  and  it  has 
irrifuted  them  beyond  measure.  It  has  irritated  Free 
Kirkmen  exceedingly ;  and  yet  they  have  not  petitioned 
Parliament  against  it. 

The  secret  of  this  confusion  seems  to  be  that  the 
Patronage  Bill  is  an  attempt  to  gain  Conservative  ends 
b/  Liberal  means,  and  that  it  has  the  form  and  the 
leasonabkness  of  conciliation  with  the  reality  of  insult. 
Real  on  and  feeling,  abstract  principle  and  party,  are  at 
war.  When,  some  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  astute 
leaders  of  the  Scotch  Church  proposed  to  strengthen 
**  old  Zion  ”  by  abolishing  patronage,  no  scheme  could 
have  looked  more  promising.  It  seemed  clear  enough 
that  patronage  had  been  the  prime  cause  of  all  the 
secessions  that  had  weakened  her.  The  two  great  bodies 
of  dissenting  Presbyterians,  the  United  Presbyterians 
and  the  Free  Kirk,  would  never  have  separated  them- 
selves  from  the  National  Kirk  if  the  people  had  been 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  What  could  be 
more  reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  they  would  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment  if  patronage  were 
abolished  P  So  fair  and  hopeful  was  the  proposal  that  in 
the  General  Assembly  it  carried  everything  before  it ;  all 
thoughts  of  self-consistency,  all  fears  of  practical  diffi¬ 
culty,  were  overborne  by  golden  visions  of  loving 
Presbyterian  reunion  and  glorious  perpetuity  of  esta¬ 
blishment. 

Why,  then,  has  a  scheme  which  seemed  so  reasonable, 
and  began  so  hopefully,  been  obliged  in  its  later  stages 
to  depend  upon  the  brute  force  of  a  Tory  majority  ? 
That  noble  majority,  perhaps,  will  attribute  the  failure 
of  the  scheme  to  the  general  “  cussedness  ”  of  the  dis¬ 
senting  nature.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  hint  that 
there  are  other  causes.  Mr  Baxter  spoke  of  the  proposal 
to  abolish  patronage  as  a  confession  of  wrong,  and  an 
attempt  at  reparation;  and  Mr  Baxter’s  chief,  following 
Jiim,  described  it  as  a  cry  of  Peccavi.  But  the  precise 
rub  is,  that  the  Established  Church  has  not  confessed 
that  it  was  wrong  to  resist  the  abolition  of  patronage  in 
1633,  and  it  has  not  cried  Peccavi.  Mr  Gladstone  said  that 
if  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  gone  to  their 
extruded  Presbyterian  brethren,  and  obtained  from  them 
an  assurance  that  upon  the  abolition  of  patronage  they 
would  peacefully  return  to  communion  with  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  he  would  have  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
proposals  of  the  present  Bill ;  he  would  have  given  it  his 
coidial  support.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  knew  too  well  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  dissent¬ 
ing  Presbyterians  to  make  any  such  preliminary  overtures. 
They  knew  that  their  motives  for  making  such  overtures 
w  ould  have  been  too  palpable.  They  knew  that  if  they  had 
sent  deputations  to  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians,  humbled  them¬ 
selves  in  the  dust,  and  expressed  the  deepest  penitence 
for  their  prolonged  resistance  to  the  popular  election  of 
ministers,  their  humility  would  have  been  received  with 
derision.  They  were  too  sensible  of  the  weakness  of 
their  position  to  be  guilty  of  any  such  folly.  They  were 
but  too  conscious  that  their  real  motive  was  not  so  much 
a  yearning  to  make  reparation  to  the  aggrieved  dissenters, 
as  a  desperate  anxiety  to  secure  their  own  existence  by 
increasing  the  numbers  of  their  dwindling  membership. 
Instead  of  conferring  with  the  dissenting  Presbyterians, 
they  applied,  tw’O  or  three  years  Ago,  to  the  head  of  Her 


Majesty’s  Government.  But  Mr  Gladstone  gave  them 
dubious  encouragement ;  happening  to  be  specially  con¬ 
versant  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  saw  that  they 
were  trying  to  gain  a  mean  advantage  over  their  noa- 
established  brethren,  and  met  their  appeal  with  disagree¬ 
able  questions.  A.  mean  advantage  it  was,  not  only 
because  they  hoped  to  entice  away  the  congregations  of 
their  brethren,  but  also  because,  by  adopting  the  principle 
of  popular  election,  they  made  it  difficult  for  their  rivals 
to  protest  against  their  unfair  proceedings.  To  the  pre^nt 
Ministry  they  have  appealed  with  more  success.  And  it  is 
little  to  the  credit  of  the  Tory  party,  though  too  much 
in  accordance  with  the  antecedents  of  their  present 
leader,  that  they  should  have  lent  their  majority  to  the 
perpetration  of  such  a  trick. 

We  must  say  that  we  do  not  very  much  caro  whether 
this  Patronage  Bill  becomes  law  or  not.  And  w'e  say 
this,  not  because  it  is  certain  to  be  made  law  by  the 
sheer  force  of  consolidated  Tory  votes,  but  because  it 
has  already  accomplished  all  that  we  desire.  Looking 
at  the  thing  for  a  moment  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
promoters,  we  doubt  greatly  whether  it  will  work  well 
Popular  elections  of  church  ministers  under  present 
conditions  afford  little  indication  of  the  probable  working 
of  the  system  under  the  proposed  new  conditions.  At 
present,  unanimity  of  choice  in  the  dissenting  churches 
is  secured  by  a  very  simple  process  :  the  rich  members 
threaten  to  leave  unless  the  man  of  their  choice  is 
elected.  In  the  Established  Kirk,  when  the  choice  is 
graciously  given  to  the  congregation  by  the  patron,  they 
are  welded  together  by  the  knowledge  that  he  will  inter¬ 
pose  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  unanimous.  All 
these  restrictions  are  removed  from  the  glorious  irrespon¬ 
sible  electors  contemplated  by  the  Bill.  They  will  exer¬ 
cise  their  right  uncontrolled  by  any  base  pecuniary  or 
patronising  considerations.  We  therefore  anticipate 
some  interesting  parochial  battles.  But  that  is  a  matter 
in  which  we  take  comparatively  littlo  interest.  Tbs 
great  matter  is  that  this  anti-patronage  agitation  has 
brought  prominently  before  the  country  the  fact  that  tbs 
members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  form  a 
minority  of  the  Scotch  population.  This  fact  alone,  even 
without  the  aggravating  circumstance  that  the  Kirk  of 
the  nation  has  been  driven  to  mean  shifts  to  increase  its 
numbers,  pleads  trumpet-tongued  for  its  disestablish¬ 
ment. 

Mr  Gladstone’s  position  in  the  debate  is  full  of  signifi¬ 
cance.  We  should  not,  indeed,  have  attached  much 
weight  to  his  saying  that  he  is  no  idolater  of  Establish¬ 
ments,  and  that  he  does  not  repent  the  part  he  took  in 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  These  words 
do  not  necessarily  imply  that  Mr  Gladstone  has  mads 
up  his  mind  to  add  to  his  laurels  as  a  reformer  by  dis¬ 
establishing  the  Scotch  Church.  But  they  acquire  a 
more  pointed  meaning  when  they  are  takeu  along  with 
a  statement  in  another  part  of  his  speech.  Referring  to 
the  need  for  farther  inquiry  before  proceeding  to  legis¬ 
late,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition — or  at  any  rate  the 
statesman  in  whose  absence  the  Opposition  has  no  leader 
— said,  that  if  he  were  convinced  that  the  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  desired  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  the  State 
Church,  he  would  offer  no  hindrance  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  desires.  And  at  another  point  he  almost 
fiercely  put  down  an  honourable  member  who  ques¬ 
tioned  his  assertion  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
formed  a  minority  of  the  popniation.  Wliat  then, 
is  he  bound  to  do,  in  accordance  with  his  re¬ 
spect  for  the  opinions  of  the  Scottish  people  ? 
We  speak  only  of  what  Mr  Gladstone  has  committed 
himself  to.  And  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  our 
interpretation  of  what  Mr  Gladstone  means  to  do,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  on  any  ground  of  what  he  ought  to  do. 
The  sacred  principle  of  religious  equality  demands  from 
him  the  disestablishment  and  disenduwment  of  the 
English  Church,  as  well  as  the  Scotch.  But  every 
instalment  of  reform  is  welcome  ;  and  if  Mr  Gladstone 
wishes  to  reunite  the  Liberal  party,  he  could  not  better 
effect  his  purpose  than  by  bringing  in  a  Bill  next  session 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
had  better  lose  no  time.  Mr  Disraeli  is  an  alert  anta- 
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ponist.  When  ho  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr  Gladstone 
woald  not  inscribe  the  disestablishment  of  any  other 
Church  on  his  tombstone,  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if 
the  reason  was  not  that  Mr  Disraeli  wishes  to  add  a  dis< 
establishment  to  the  monamental  honours  which  will 
.  cover  his  own  remains. 


HOMG  RULE  AND  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION. 

A»nong  the  English  and  Scotch  members  who  voted 
in  the  minority  upon  Mr  Butt’s  motion  last  week  was 
Mr  Edward  Jenkins,  the  representative  of  Dundee.  Mr 
Jenkins’s  constituents  are  known  to  profess  strong 
Liberal  opinions  ;  but  the  great  manufacturing  centre  of 
Eastern  Scotland  has,  hitherto,  been  as  little  identified 
with  the  claims  of  Irish  Nationalism  as  Manchester  or 
Sheffield.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  electors  of  Dundee 
have  been  rather  puzzled  than  pleased  by  the  dazzling 
eccentricity  of  their  member’s  action  upon  a  great  his¬ 
toric  occasion,  and  Mr  Jenkins  has  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  give  to  the  world — which  is  presumed  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  painful  perplexity  on  this  head  since  the 
publication  of  the  Division  List  on  Friday  week — some 
ncconnt  of  bis  reasons  forgoing  into  the  same  lobby  with 
Mr  Butt.  To  do  something  that  will  fix  upon  you  the 
gaze  ot  the  world  is,  however,  much  easier  than  to  give 
sufficient  reasons  for  doing  it ;  and  Mr  Jenkins’s  ex¬ 
planation  is  of  that  luminous  sort  which  blinds  with 
exces.s  of  light.  After  reading  it  very  carefully — for  it 
would  be  a  calamity  to  miss  the  point  of  anything  that 
tends  to  show  the  precise  place  that  so  important  a 
factor  in  the  Parliamentary  system  as  Mr  Jenkins 
occupies  —  we  can  barely  perceive  that  Mr  Jenkins 
voted  for  Mr  Butt’s  proposal  to  go  into  Committee 
on  the  Parliamentary  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  because  he  did  not  agree  with  it.  He  had 
in  view  an  object  which  Mr  Butt’s  resolution  did  not  go 
near  touching ;  and,  therefore,  he  voted  for  the  resolution. 
It  must  be  encouraging  to  the  Home  Rule  members  to 
find  in  one  of  their  Saxon  colleagues  so  much  of  that 
logical  quality  which  is  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  Irish  mind,  and,  indeed,  ta>  be  the  stuflT  out  of  which 
bulls  ”  arc  made.  Mr  Jenkins's  explanation  is  deficient 
in  that  epigrammatic  conciseness  which  marks  the  genu¬ 
ine  thorough-bred  “  bull but  with  some  practice  in  the 
art  of  compression  the  member  for  Dundee  will  find  the 
reasonings,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen,  very  generally 
accepted  as  native  Irish  productions  of  the  traditional 
kind.  If  the  Home  Rule  party  may  count  on  Mr  Jen- 
kin.s*s  vote,  they  will  not  be  pedantically  critical  in 
examining  bis  reasons,  especially  as  the  vote  stands 
recorded  in  the  division  list  of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons, 
and  the  reasons  make  a  modest  appearance  some  days 
later  in  a  letter  to  a  newspaper. 

“  Had  I  not  voted  in  favour  of  going  into  Committee 
to  consider  any  proposal  tending  in  the  direction  of  a 
Federal  system  for  the  Empire,  I  should  have  stultified 
myself  in  the  eyes  of  many  colonUts  who  have  read  my 
essays  on  the  subject ;  and  who,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
agree  with  me.”  Mr  Jenkins’s  wish  not  to  ”  stultify  ” 
himself,  is  a  creditable  aspiration,  and  one  is  always  re« 
grotful  to  witness  the  failui'e  of  a  good  intentiou ;  but  if 
he  had  not  been  so  much  occupied  with  thinking  what 
the  population  of  our  Colonies  would  say  of  him  when 
they  compared  his  vote  with  his  essays — an  agreeable 
employment  to  which  cable  telegrams  have,  we  suppose, 
by  this  time,  sent  thousands  of  eager  Canadians  and 
Australians —'ho  might  have  had  time  to  master  the 
langnage  and  meaning  of  Mr  Butt’s  resolution.  It  was 
not  a  “  proposal  tending  in  the  direction  of  a  Federal 
system  for  the  Empire  ”  at  all.  It  was  a  proposal  to 
discuss  the  Parliamentary  relations  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.  Mr  Jenkins,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  bad  much  to  say  on  the  latter  question ; 
and  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  it  when  the 
House  went  into  Committee  on  the  former  question. 
This,  we  venture  to  inform  Mr  Jenkins,  was  an  illusory 
hope ;  for  unless  he  could  have  imparted  to  the  House 
his  own  peculiar  conception  of  relevancy  in  argument, 
he  would  assuredly  have  found  his  far-reaching  reason- 


1  ^ 

I  mgs  abruptly  out  short  by  a  call  to  order.  It  must  bo 
,  understood  that  Mr  Jenkins  does  not  even  propose  to 
I  reach  his  larger  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation  through 
j  the  Home  Rule  scheme.  Ho  repudiates  as  **  impossible 
I  the  notion  of  granting  Ireland  a  separate  Parliament 
even  for  strictly  local  purposes.  He  would  himself  have 
exposed  the  futility  of  Mr  Butt’s  suggestions,  but  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  the  House  was  **  too  impatient 
to  listen  ”  to  him.  We  do  not  care  to  say  what  feeling 
would  have  taken  the  place  of  impatience  in  the  mind  of 
the  House,  if  Mr  Jenkins  had  unfortunately  got  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  declaring,  that  he  had  voted  for  taking  into 
consideration  a  plan  of  Constitutional  change  which  ho 
believed  to  be  either  impossible  or  mischievous,  with  a 
view  to  expounding  his  views  upon  another  plan  bearing 
upon  quite  a  different  part  of  the  Constitutional  system. 
For  it  is  evident  that  no  discussion  of  the  Parliamentary 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  show 
how  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire  are  to 
bo  held  close  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  last,  says 
Mr  Jenkins,  ''is  a  question  which  no  assertions,  and  no 
prejudices  can  stay,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time 
when  it  shall  come  up  for  settlement.”  Be  it  so ;  but 
then  let  the  question  1^  raised  on  its  own  merits,  and  in 
a  form  that  does  not  involve  the  bitterness  of  feeling  that 
still  penetrates  the  unexhausted  controversy  between 
England  and  Ireland. 

K  Mr  Jenkins  would  only  look  facts  in  the  face,  ho 
would  perceive  that  Mr  Butt  and  himself  really  represent 
opposing  currents  of  thought,  and  that  their  schemes  of ' 
constitutional  re-organiBation,'thoogh  both  calling  them¬ 
selves  by  the  name  of  ”  Federalism  ”  are  as  diverse  as 
possible.  Mr  Butt  represents  a  centrifugal  idea,  which 
may  not  be  as  strong  as  its  adherents  contend,  but  which 
is  a  real  force  in  politics  ;  Mr  Jenkins  represents  a  centri¬ 
petal  idea,  which  has  fkscinated  the  imaginations  of  a 
few  dreamy  persons,  but  which  has  no  political  existence, 
much  less  any  force,  and  has  not  even  been  noticed  by 
any  appreciable  fraction  of  the  vast  populations  of  whose 
Government  it  proposes  suddenly  to  change  the  pivot. 
Mr  Butt  is  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  dependence  of 
!  Ireland  upon  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  Mr  Jenkins  is 
I  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  independence  of  the 
Colonics.  Mr  Butt  wishes  to  obtain  for  Ireland  some¬ 
thing  like  the  position  of  Canada;  Mr  Jenkins  thinks  the 
position  of  Canada  would  be  improved  by  being  brought 
into  close  parliamentary  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
Empire.  We  are  not  now  discussing  Mr  Butt’s  views, 
nor  do  we  care  to  inquire  how  far  they  are  the  views  of 
the  Irish  people.  But  we  can  ver^  confidently  affirm 
that  not  one  of  the  great  communities  whose  claim  to  a 
share  in  Imperial  affairs  is  asserted  by  Mr  Jenkins,  is  in 
the  least  degree  disposed  to  undertake  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  Federation,  or  is  tempted  by  the  visionary 
glories  of  a  vast  Congress  of  the  Empire.  Canada*  the 
Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  govern 
themselves ;  and  through  many  blunders  and  failures 
are  working  their  way — each  by  a  different  path — 
to  diverse  though  harmonious  settlements  of  the 
world-wide  problem'  how  to  reconcile  liberty  and 
law.  We  at  home  are  struggling  with  the  same  problem 
in  a  graver  form,  and  Mr  Jenkins  seems  impatient  of 
the  mere  ”  local  ”  importance  of  our  struggles.  It  is  trno 
that  we,  in  addition,  are  weighted  with  Imperial  respon¬ 
sibilities  ;  and  the  tradition  of  a  governing  race  is  not 
yet  so  dead  among  us  that  we  should  desire,  even  if  we 
could,  to  fling  them  off.  India  is  ruled  by  a  despotism, 
ultimately  responsible  to  Parliament,  but  generally  and 
necessarily  unchecked;  the  dependencies  which  are 
known  as  Crown  Colonies  are  subject  to  the  same  sort  of 
control.  We  have  besides  to  deal  with  our  complex 
relations  to  foreign  powers  all  over  the  world,  and  witk> 
national  duties,  such  as  the  suppression  of  slavery,  which 
the  country  has  taken  upon  itself.  No  doubt  these  com¬ 
plicated  and  arduous  responsibilities  press  hard  ou 
Parliament.  But  how  would  Mr  Jenkins’s  remedy  relieve- 
the  pressure  t  He  is  irritated  and  offended  at  the 
confusion  that  throws  foreign  and  colonial  business  npoa 
the  same  assembly  that  has  to  discuss  "  Liquor  Bills, 
Factory  BillS;  School  Bills,  Women’s  Rights,  Yacciaur 
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iion  ” ;  but  does  ho  imagine  that  a  separation  of  these 
political  provinces  would  tend  to  improve  the  debate  and 
administration  of  either  ?  Local  ”  business  might  con- 
eeivablj  be  left  to  local  assemblies ;  but  if  so,  in  the 
Knglish  House  of  Commons  would  still  be  gathered 
the  mass  of  the  political  energy  and  capacity  of  the 
nation.  A  few  lofty  minds  might  aspire  to  soar  with  Mr 
Jenkins  in  the  Empyrean  of  Imperial  policy,  untroubled 
by  such  mere  local  topics  as  the  public  health,  the 
fights  of  labour,  the  claims  of  women,  education,  intem¬ 
perance  and  the  rest.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  nnany 
active  intelligences  would  make  this  choice ;  and  it  is 
above  all  things  improbable  that  the  self-governing 
Colonics  whom  Mr  Jenkins  invites  to  a  share  in  the 
business  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  would  trouble 
themselves  to  accept.  At  any  rate,  a  more  elaborate 
machinery  for  concocting  mistakes  in  foreigpi  policy 
than  a  motley  assemblage  made  up  of  Euglisnmen, 
Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen,  Canadians,  Australians,  and 
Cape  Colonists,  East  and  West  Indians,  Hindus  and 
Moslem,  New  Zealanders,  Hafirs  and  Fijians,  it  would 
not  be  easy  for  a  misguided  wit  to  construct.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  not  likely  to  know  much  about 
Indian  or  Colonial  affairs,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  know 
than  a  majority  of  Colonists  that  may  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  vote  on  an  Indian  subject,  or  of  Australians 
and  Hindus  that  may  be  asked  to  legislate  on  Canadian 
business.  Trade,  according  to  Mr  Jenkins,  cannot  be 
left  to  a  local  Parliament ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Imperial  Congress,  and  the  fiscal  policy  that 
is  likely  to  be  devised  by  such  a  mixed  multitude  as  we 
have  described,  for  such  a  strange  conglomerate  as  the 
British  Empire,  would  assuredly  be  an  economical 
curiosity.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  would 
offend  all  or  most  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  which 
at  present  have  their  own  way  in  this  very  important 
matter,  and  Mr  Jenkins’s  experiment  would  probably  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  tried,  leaving  only  disap¬ 
pointment  and  discontent  behind  it.  It  would  break  up 
the  Empire  more  rapidly  and  effectually  than  the  most 
disastrous  war,  and  leave  the  fragments  not  only  isolated 
but  hostile. 


THE  LAND  TRANSFER  BILL. 

Common  sense  is  visibly  reasserting  itself  with  regard 
4o  the  Land  Transfer  Bill  and  the  group  of  kindred  mea¬ 
sures  prepared  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Emerged  from 
the  mild  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords,  they  have 
experienced  no  very  friendly  reception  in  the  bracing 
air  of  the  Commons.  Almost  everybody  not  officially 
compromised  had  a  bad  word  for  them.  The  Attorney- 
General  himself,  who  moved  the  second  reading,  was 
eool,  brief,  and,  one  might  have  said,  almost  indifferent; 
He  had  .act  his  heart  in  his  work.  Dr.  Ball,  his  only 
backer,  praised  the  work  of  his  superiors  in  a  loose  and 
viscous  manner,  and  not  with  his  wonted  rhetorical 
fervour.  There  flowed  a  current  of  observations  hostile 
and  well-nigh  contemptuous.  Nobody  hailed  the  chief 
measure  as  a  great  legal  reform,  the  worthy,  though  tardy, 
consummation  of  the  labours  of  Brougham,  Westbury, 
Hatherley,  and  Selborne.  The  glow  of  enthusiasm  and 
the  chorus  of  plaudits  with  which  the  curtain  rose  on 
these  Bills  in  the  Upper  House  died  out  tamely,  and 
there  was  a  certain  dolorousness  in  the  lucid  speech  of 
the  Attorney-General  as  if  he  really  wished  to  say  of  his 
unfortunate  charges,  “  We  come  to  bury  them,  not  to 
praise  them.”  Can  we  justly  censure  this  lukewarmness  ? 
Can  we  b'ame  tht  se  ent  oi  uns  as  the  festering  outcome  of 
a  poisonous  and^  barren  captiousness  which  will  not 
initiate  re'brms  itself,  and  will  not  suffer  others  to  do 
•0?  Shall  we  say,  “The  old  story  over  again!  The 
rockery  s  opinion  of  the  fowler  I  Lawyers  up  in  arms 
against  innovations  !  Their  anger  is  the  best  certificate 
of  that  which  they  decry  ”  ? 

Our  answer  will  be  anticipated.  When  the  Land  Titles 
and  Transfer  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Upper  House, 
•  .  .  ®*pJained  by  Lord  Cairns,  we  took  the  liberty  of 
enlicising  and  questioning  the  propriety  of  not  a  few  of 
B  provisions.  Since  that  time,  the  Bill  has  changed, 


but  scarcely  for  the  better.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has ! 
been  beset  by  deputations  or  addresses  from  various  law  j 
societies,  and  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  powerful  , 
profession  he  has  agreed  not  to  make  registration  com-  ^ 
pulsoiy  in  the  case  of  properties  of  the  value  of  3001.  and 
under.  The  law  societies  have  praised  the  wisdom  which 
dictated  this  concession.  But  what  does  it  mean  ?  Hoes 
not  common-sense  hasten  to  say  that  if  the  system  of 
registration  adopted  by  Lord  Cairns  be  really  good, 
cheap,  and  expeditious,  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  all  des¬ 
criptions  of  property,  and  a  fortiori  to  the  conveyance  of 
small  parcels  of  land,  which  can  least  afford  to  bear  heavy 
bills  of  cost  ?  If  registration  be,  to  quote  the  circular  of 
the  Preston  Law  Society,  “highly  injurious  and  often 
almost  ruinous,”  it  is  a  mistake  to  insist  upon  registration 
in  any  case.  An  optional  system  would,  as  so  many 
solicitors  argue,  be  the  logical  outcome  and  proper 
corollary  of  the  change  made  in  the  Bill.  It  is  a  purely 
permissive  system  which  the  solicitors,  speaking  through 
their  influential  associations,  desire  to  obtain,  and  unless 
the  public  who  now  stand  by,  and  suffer  the  matter  to  be 
fought  out  by  professional  men,  intervene,  it  is  into  the 
compromise  of  a  permissive  system  that  the  vaunted 
measure  will  rather  ignominiously  subside. 

The  chief  of  the  three  Bills,  as  it  now  stands,  is  marked 
by  one  grave  defect.  The  Land  Transfer  Bill  has  no 
relation  or  application  to  the  transfer  of  two- thirds  of 
the  land  of  the  country.  Probably  the  area  tied  up  more 
or  less  strictly  by  settlements  does  not  much,  if  at  all, 
fall  short  of  this  proportion  ;  and  to  it — the  land  most 
in  need  of  freedom  of  transfer — the  Bill  has  no  applica¬ 
tion.  An  admirable  measure,  and  no  cap^it  mortuum,  it 
may  be,  as  its  panegyrists  in  the  Upper  House  described 
it.  But  one  may  be  pardoned  if,  with  no  disrespect  to 
the  commanding  ability  of  Lord  Cairns,  we  venture  to 
think  that  a  Bill  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of  land, 
which  leaves  the  major  part  of  the  soil  of  England  prac¬ 
tically  outside  the  market  and  unsaleable,  is  an  over¬ 
done  and  almost  grotesque  instance  of  Hamlet  without 
the  Royal  Dane. 

But  are  there  not  other  objections  which  go  deeper 
or  quite  as  deep  ?  The  omission  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  repaired.  Some  day  hej^after,  when 
public  opinion  has  been  educated,  lands  subject  to  set¬ 
tlements  may  be,  as  the  Times  suggests,  placed  on  the 
register.  At  worst,  the  omission  is  an  error  of  detail 
which  may  hereafter  be  corrected.  But  can  we  treat 
with  equal  leniency  another  portion  of  the  measure? 
Ask  any  one  conversant  with  the  subject ;  consult  the 
admirable  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Cairns  in  1859,  or 
the  writings  of  Sir  Robert  Torrens,  the  greatest  prac¬ 
tical  authority  on  the  subject;  and  with  one  voice 
experts  will  say  that  you  cannot  sell  or  mortgage  with 
ease,  unless  there  is  placed  on  the  register  a  brief  and 
authoritative  epitome  of  so  much  of  the  history  of  an 
estate  as  it  behoves  a  purchaser  or  a  lender  to  know. 
Let  the  register  be  only  a  partial  record — let  it  omit  all 
record  of  or  reference  to  some  transactions  which  it  be¬ 
hoves  people  who  deal  with  land  to  know — and  you 
make  the  register  almost  worthless.  Now,  this  very 
error  the  Bill  commits.  The  register  will  not  be  a  com¬ 
plete  history.  People  dealing  in  land  need  not  go  to 
the  register  at  all  and  record  in  it  their  transactions. 
They  may  buy  and  sell,  mortgage  and  lease,  and 
not  one  trace  of  the  transaction  will  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  register  book.  True,  the  interest  thus 
created  will  be  only  “equitable,”  and  not  legal.  But 
we  need  not  say  that,  in  a  great  many  cases,  these 
will  be  esteemed  equally  advantageous.  Is  this  com¬ 
pulsory  registration?  The  Lord  Chancellor  admits, 
apologetically,  that  it  is  a  “  mild  form  ”  of  compulsion. 
We  do  not  quarrel  with  phraseology,  of  which  his  lord- 
ship  IS  a  consummate  master.  Only  let  the  world  clearly 
understand  that  there  is  here  a  sort  of  compulsion  which 
does^  not  compel,  and  a  form  of  pressure  which  is  but 
coaxing.  Many  eminent  solicitors  have  declared  that 
this  is  “the  little  rift  within  the  lute,”  and  that  the 
operation  of  this  portion  of  the  Bill  will  nullify  the  re¬ 
mainder.  But  this  may  be  calumny.  Let  us  be  more 
sanguine.  Assume  that  these  prophets  of  evil  speak 
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falsely ;  the  last  state  will,  nevertheless,  be  not  much 
better  than  the  first.  The  result  will  be  that  the  Bill 
will  create,  in  addition  to  the  mnltitnde  in  existence,  a 
variety  of  new  modes  of  holding.  There  will  be  the  first 
category,  composed  of  land  placed  on  the  register,  and 
subdivided  into  three  classes — estates  with  indefeasible 
titles ;  those  with  deferred  or  limited  titles ;  and  mere 
possessing  by  titles.  There  will  be  a  second  category, 
consisting  of  the  equitable  rights  created  outside  the 
register ;  and  there  will  be,  lastly,  the  land  to  which  the 
Act  does  not  apply  because  a  sale  has  not  occurred. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  professional  journal  to  criticise 
the  minuter  portions  of  the  scheme.  In  these  columns 
it  would  not  be  seemly  to  discuss  the  elaborate 
machinery  provided  for  the  protection  of  all  possible 
interests.  Ingenious  and  marked  by  much  solicitude 
and  forethought  it  is,  and  it  reflects  credit  on  the 
patience  of  its  framer,  and  Sir  Charles  Hall,  its  reviser. 
We  would  not  lightly  contemn  the  high  and  deep 
mysteries,  the  awful  arcana  of  which  all  the  cunning 
clauses  imply  the  knowledge.  But  if  there  be  any 
persons  in  danger  of  surmising  that  the  reproach  is 
taken  away  from  English  conveyancing,  and  that  free 
trade  in  land  has  been  established  by  this  measure,  it 
may  be  a  wholesome  corrective  of  phantasies  too 
roseate  to  turn  from  the  Bill  or  the  eulogies  of  it, 
and  peruse,  at  leisure,  a  voluminous  family  settlement, 
or  study  the  ordinary  types  of  settlements  as  found 
in  tho  approved  works  of  conveyancing.  Some  there 
will  be,  sanguine  minds,  fain  to  believe  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  desired  to  crown  his  career  by  a  measure 
which  will  rescue  English  conveyancing  from  the  state 
of  barbarism  into  which  it  is  plunged.  They  may  be 
still  hopeful  this  measure  will  work  vast  good.  They 
may  require  much  persuasion  before  they  relinquish 
their  dreams.  But  when  they  have  looked  into  the 
practice  of  conveyancing,  and  realised  for  themselves 
the  wide  prevalence  of  strict  settlements,  they  will 
scarcely  fail  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Land  Titles  and 
Transfer  Bill  leaves  free  trade  unaccomplished.  You 
open  the  prison  door ;  but  what  avails  the  open  door  if 
the  prisoner  be  bound  hand  and  foot  ?  Of  what  gre^t 
use  is  the  increased  facility  for  selling  land  which  may 
now  be  sold,  when  a  large  portion  is  bound  by  settle- 
ments,  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  be  sold  ?  The  measure 
does  indeed  provide  great  store  of  oil  and  grease  where¬ 
with  to  lubricate  the  axle ;  but  the  wheels — an  important 
element  in  locomotion — are  missing.  We  are  sorry  to 
observe  that  many  Liberals  seem  to  think  this  omission, 
or,  in  fact,  any  defect  in  such  legislation,  to  be  a  matter 
of  small  consequence.  Indifference  to  free  trade  in  land 
has  too  loosely  and  often  of  late  been  assumed  to  bo  the 
proof  of  political  robustness.  Many  true  Liberals  are  of 
opinion  that  Cobden  and  his  disciples  much  exaggerated 
the  value  of  a  cheap  and  facile  mode  of  conveyance. 
They  may  be  right  in  holding  the  existing  system  of 
conveyance  as  a  mere  outwork  of  a  great  fortress.  But 
are  citadels  captured  if  outlying  redoubts  are  unstormed  ? 


THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  BILL. 

Of  late  years  it  has  come  to  be  understood,  as  a  con¬ 
stitutional  principle  of  first-rate  importance,  that  a  new 
Ministry,  on  succeeding  to  office,  shall  not  attempt  to 
overturn  the  legislative  acts  of  their  predecessors.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  say  here  and  now  what 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  this  unwritten  law,  but  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  of  all  parties  in  the  State 
the  Conservatives  themselves  are  most  concerned  in  its 
maintenance.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  imperative  condition  of 
their  being  admitted  to  power  at  all.  Mr  Disraeli  and 
his  friends  are  allowed  to  govern  because  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  they  will  never  dream  of  re-establishing  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  or  repealing  the  Ballot  Act.  So 
strict  is  their  observance  of  this  constitutional  maxim, 
that  they  are  found  for  the  most  part  half  competing 
with  the  Liberals  in  the  work  of  reform,  and  rushing  iu 
where  even  advanced  Radicals  fear  to  tread.  The 
Endowed  Schools  Bill,  however,  is  a  conspicuous  de¬ 


parture  from  tho  path  of  constitutional  propriety.  It 
dismisses  with  discourtesy  a  body  of  Commissioners  who 
had  faithfullv  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  late  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  wnose  fairness  in  holding  the  balance  between 
Church  and  Dissent  is  proved  by  the  abuse  they  received 
pretty  equal! v  from  both  sides.  It  repeals  tho  liberal 
legislation  of  1859,  and  makes  provision  in  all  new 
schemes  for  confirming,  as  far  as  public  decency  permits, 
tho  hold  of  the  Church  of  England  on  tho  Grammar 
Schools.  For  tho  dismissed  retiring  Commissioners  are 
to  be  substituted  two  new  Charity  Commissioners,  who 
of  course  are  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Charity 
Commission.  Their  business  will  be  to  hunt  up  tho 
original  settlements  of  all  Schools  coming  under  their 
notice,  and  to  search  the  early  statutes  for  indications  of 
a  leaning  to  religious  exclusiveness.  Wherever  tho 
original  instrument  enjoins  the  attendance  of  scholars 
at  any  particular  church,  or  in  any  other  way  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  religions  bigotry ,the  twoCharity  Commissioners 
are  to  frame  a  scheme  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  If  the 
pious  founder  has  made  no  mention  of  church  or  seut,  tho 
omission  is  to  be  supplied  by  taking  the  practice  of  tho 
last  hundred  years  as  equivalent  to  the  founder*s  inten¬ 
tion.  Mr  Secretary  Cross  and  Lord  Sandon  must  bo 
congratulated  on  the  thoroughgoing  character  of  their 
repeal.  Such  an  abject  return  to  the  dark  ages  of  educa¬ 
tion  could  be  conceived  by  no  man  who  had  the  faintest 
sympathy  with  the  educational  reforms  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  or  the  humblest  acquaintance  with  their  meaning 
and  effect.  The  name  of  Mr  Cross  on  the  back  of  a  Bill 
is  now  quite  sufficient  to  disarm  criticism,  and  Viscount 
Sandon  has  consecrated  himself  to  the  eternal  principle 
of  the  English  catechism.  It  is  a  hard  fate  which  puts 
the  interests  of  education  into  the  hands  of  men  like 
these,  and  we  have  no  right  to  be  either  surprised  or 
indignant  to  find  them  acting  according  to  their  lights. 
But  is  the  Conservative  party  going  to  commit  itself  to 
this  blind  reversal  of  the  measures  passed  by  its  op¬ 
ponents,  and  sacrifice  all  the  credit  and  advantage  it  might 
gain  from  the  exercise  of  a  little  self-restraint?  The 
Tories  might  as  well  think  of  reimposing  religions  tests 
on  the  Universities.  It  is  quite  within  the  power  of  Mr 
Disraeli’s  majority  to  compass  that,  and  wo  dare  say  Mr 
Secretary  Cross  sees  no  reason  why  It  should  not  beaone. 
Mr  Disraeli,  however,  knows  that  he  would  burn  his 
fingers  over  it,  and  we  doubt  if  middle- class  education 
is  a  very  much  safer  subject  to  tamper  with  than  the 
Universities. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr  Cross  and  Lord  Sandon 
will  raise  the  general  question  of  endowments  when  their 
Bill  comes  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  political  principles  at  the  present  moment  belongs 
almost  exclusively  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  second 
reading  of  all  important  measures  takes  place  there,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  merely  sits  in  Committee  to 
settle  the  details.  Mr  Cross  and  Lord  Sandon,  there¬ 
fore,  will  not  be  expected  to  unfold  a  policy  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  educational  endowments,  and  their  followers  will 
not  be  bothered  with  reasons  or  principles.  Most  intel¬ 
ligent  people,  we  suppose,  had  looked  upon  the  endow¬ 
ment  controversy  as  settled.  They  had  abandoned  the 
notion  of  the  indefeasible  obligation  to  obey  the  founder’s 
will  in  all  things,  whatever  might  be  the  divergence  be¬ 
tween  his  simple  scheme  and  the  demands  of  modern 
convenience  or  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
maintaining  the  right  of  the  State  to  deal  with  all  en¬ 
dowments,  they  conceded  the  prudence  of  paying  some 
respect^'to  the  original  intentions  of  the  trustees,  so  that 
future  benefactors  might  not  be  discouraged.  It  was 
almost  equally  a  thing  of  course,  that  provisions  relating 
to  the  Church  of  England  should  receive  the  liberal  con¬ 
struction  due  to  them  as  a  mere  matter  of  historical 
accuracy.  The  Church  of  England  of  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  does  not  by  any  means  in  such  a  context 
correspond  to  the  Church  of  England  of  to-day.  In  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries,  when,  according  to  a 
high  authority,  the  greater  part  of  the  schools  now 
existing  in  this  country  were  founded,  to  enjoin  the  re¬ 
ligious  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  was  much  tho 
same  as  their  recommending  the  practice  of  religions 
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been  applied  any  more,  there  was  yet  good  reason  for 
Kaalbach  to  send  forth  his  telling  composition.  The 
fact  is,  Pius  IX.,  with  that  lofty  disregard  for  modern 
humanitarianism  which  so  well  befits  the  good  shepherd 
of  the  Religion  of  Love,  had  set  about,  some  years  ago, 
to  canonise  the  aforesaid  Peter  Arbues.  Shortly  before, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  had,  by 
Papal  bull,  been  extended  a  parental  degree  higher  up. 
Then  the  Infallibility  of  Mastai  Ferretti,  ex-ofl5cer  of 
dragoons,  was  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  a  wt»ndering 
world.  Again,  winking  Madonnas  had  appeared  here 
and  there  in  secluded  grottoes  or  on  little-frequented 
hill-tops;  sometimes  surrounded  by  spectral  soldiers 
in  red  breeches — according  to  the  strange  reports 
propagated  by  Catholic  priests  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  programme  of  clerical  entertainments  being  thus 
well-nigh  exhausted,  the  happy  thought  of  making 
a  saint  of  Peter  Arbues  was  resorted  to  as  the 
next  best  thing  to  bring  out.  On  his  part,  the 
distinguished  illustrator  of  ‘  Reynard  the  Fox  *  natu¬ 
rally  imagined  that  this  was  the  most  favourable 
moment  for  painting  the  snbject  of  the  Pope’s  pre¬ 
dilection.  Hence  we  got  that  striking  canvas,  on  which 
we  see  the  blind  old  Inquisitor,  supported,  in  Moses 
fashion,  by  two  monks,  who  guide  his  hand  so  that  he 
may  tip  with  his  staff  a  group  of  heretics,  men  and 
women,  as  a  sign  of  their  being  destined  for  “  vivicre- 
mation,”  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  new  word  for 
the  old  Romish  practice.  Christian  heretics,  Jews,  and 
Moors  are  represented  in  the  picture  as  offerings  to  the 
Papal  Moloch.  In  the  distance,  some  of  them  are 


rowed  into  a  sect.  The  better  management  of  these 
fonndations  therefore  became  a  duty  oi  the  State,  and 
the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  were  set  aside.  W^e 
had  supposed  these  principles  to  be  settled  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  both  parties  in  politics.  The  Endowed  Schools 
Bill,  however,  is  a  direct  reversal  of  every  one  of  them. 
It  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  make  the  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  as  far  as  possible  sectarian.  Its  care 
for  religious  denominations  is  merely  anxiety  for  the 
Church.  It  speaks  quite  generally,  it  is  true,  of 
“  Church,  sect,  or  denomination,”  but  no  Church  or  sect 
wants  it,  and  none  is  meant  to  be  benefited  by  it,  save 
tlie  Church  of  England. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
measure  a  protest  might  be  entered  against  the  proposed 
transference  of  the  work  to  the  Charity  Commission. 
There  may  be  a  superficial  reason  for  it  in  the  fact  that 
the  schools  to  be  dealt  with  are  technically  charities,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  business  to  be  undertaken  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Charity  Commission.  The  two 
new  Commissioners  will  simply  be  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  under  a  false  name,  and  public  attention 
'Will  probably  bo  blunted  by  the  confusion,  while  some- 
r  thing  may  be  gained  for  the  cause  of  obscurantism  by 
withdrawing  the  schemes  of  the  Commissioners  still 
farther  from  the  responsible  ministers  of  education. 
The  machinery  of  the  new  Bill  is  of  some  special  interest 
in  relation  to  the  impending  reforms  at  the  Universities. 
Mr  Cross  and  Lord  Sandon  we  suppose  are  morally 
certain  to  have  to  take  the  official  charge  of  that  mighty 
work,  and  from  the  Bill  now  before  ns  we  may  perhaps 
guess  at  their  future  policy.  Mr  Cross,  we  doubt  not 
will  create  another  pair  of  Charity  Commissioners,  with 
instructions  to  search  the  archives  of  the  College  for 
traces  of  ancient  bigotry  and  power  to  reimpose  the 
dominion  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  University, 
If  he  carries  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  he  may  do 
pretty  much  what  ho  likes  with  the  Universities.  In 
the  plenitude  of  bis  power  we  hope  he  will  remember 
one  or  two  points  in  that  Bill  which  demand  as  much 
gratitude  as  anybody  is  capable  of  feeling  towards  Mr 
Cross.  The  new  Commissioners  who  are  instructed  to 
discover  the  intentions  of  founders  are,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  I’cstricted  to  such  evidence  as  would  be  received  in 
A  still  more  wonderful  concession  is 


a  Court  of  Law 
that  the  completed  work  of  the  late  Commissioners  is 
not  to  be  overhauled.  This  enactment  will  produce 
rather  an  anomalous  effect.  Some  schools  will  be  free, 
and  some  will  be  bound  to  the  Church,  there  being  no 
reason  on  earth  for  making  any  distinction  between 
them.^  Their  position  will  be  like  that  of  the  suitors  to 
the  European  Arbitration,  when  Lord  Romilly  reverses 
the  decisions  of  his  predecessor  Lord  Westbury,  and  the 
letter  Z  is  denied  the  justice  awarded  to  the  letter  A. 
The  result  in  both  cases  is  a  scandalous  anomaly. 


THE  CHURCH  STRUGGLE  IN  GERMANY. 

In  the  Munich  Gallery,  in  Great  Marlborough-street, 
**  to  be  seen  now  the  famous  picture  by  Kaulbach, 
which  has  made  so  great  a  stir  among  the  Ultramontaii- 
«8ts  in  Germany  that  at  one  time  the  artist’s  personal 
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eren  then.  As  it  was,  the  most  favourable  moments  in 
history  were  allowed  by  our  rulers  to  pass  by  unused. 
Hundreds  of  years  had  to  elapse  before  the  national 
spirit  onoe  more  gathered  strength.  But  then — that  is, 
at  Luther’s  time — political  circum&tanoes  were  far  less 
f  ivourable  ;  and  Germany,  though  working  out  a  great 
Church  Reformation,  had  subsequently,  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  efforts  by  a  political 
disruption  which  hampered  her  action  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  rendering  her  the  prey  of  foreign  aggression, 
as  well  as  of  petty  princely  tyranny  at  home. 

The  war  of  1870  was  destined,  in  Jesuit  calculation, 
to  lay  Germany  once  more  at  the  feet  of  the  Arch- 
Shamaii  at  Rome.  Fortunately,  Jesuit  cleverness  over* 
reached  it.self  in  this  instance ;  but,  as  it  is  not  the 
custom  of  the  fraternity  to  give  up  its  game  even  after 
*  a  signal  defeat,  it  speedily,  after  being  foiled  on  the 
field  of  battle,  took  to  popular  propagandism  and  to 
parliamentary  devices.  The  probably  unexpected 
firmness  with  which  the  Liberal  parties  met  it  on  that 
ground  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  impotent  rage 
of  Ultramontan  ism  to  such  an  extent  as  to  wring  from 
it  repeated  cries  of  anger  against  modern  civilisation, 
in  which  we  recognise  the  old  Arbues  ring — minus 
the  power  of  translating  this  anger  into  those  Inquisi¬ 
torial  deeds  for  which  the  holy  man  in  the  Vatican 
entertains  so  warm,  so  glowing,  so  ardent,  so  fiery  an 
admiration. 

The  declaration  issued  by  the  Catholic  leaders  at 
Mainz  was  accompanied  by  approving  articles  in  the 
Berlin  Germania,  This  is  the  mocking  title  of  the 
semi-official  organ  of  the  Ultramontanes,  who  would 
fain,  if  they  could,  tear  Germany  into  pieces  for  the 
greater  glory  of  the  heathen  chair  at  Rome.  The 
OentMLnia  may  be  described  as  a  Tablet  and  a  Crusader 
rolled  into  one.  Its  editor,  the  priest  Majunke, 
who  affects  to  believe  in  entranced  French  and  Bal¬ 
kan  country-girls  bleeding  from  crucifixion  wounds, 
is  a  fit  counterpart  of  that  Gallic  scourge  of 
heresy  and  miracle-monger,  Louis  Veuillot.  “  No 
surrender  !  No  compromise !  ”  has  been  Majunke’s 
battle-cry  all  through  the  late  conflict  between  State 
and  Chut'ch.  That  cry  he  repeated  before  exchanging 
his  editorial  office  for  a  prison  cell.  And  the  voice 
of  Majunke  was  always  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
voice  of  the  leading  bishops. 

The  meeting  in  the  “  golden  city  ”  on  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Main  was  followed  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Bishops  at  Fulda.  In  their  great  grief  at 
not  being  able  to  re-impose  the  priestly  yoke  upon  the 
nation,  they  met  in  the  town  where  Winfried,  or  Boni- 
facius,  as  his  Latin  name  is,  lies  buried — that  “Apostle 
of  the  Germans,”  who  brought  upon  ns  all  this  clerical 
trouble  by  converting  our  forefathers  from  their  simple 
Nature- worship  to  the  mixed  Papal  creed.  It  is  true, 
our  forefathers  did  not  take  kindly  to  it,  as  if  they  had 
foreseen  what  was  in  store  for  their  descendants ;  for 
Bonifacius  lost  his  life  in  a  sudden  affray  which  arose 
among  the  W est  F risians.  His  corpse  is  said  to  have  been 
transported  to  F ulda — a  fact  probably  betterautheuticated 
than  the  simultaneous  existence  of  so  many  saints*  relics 
in  various  towns.  At  Fulda,  then,  the  bishops  had  a 
confabulation ;  but  the  result  of  it  ha.s,  to  this  hour,  been 
kept  so  strictly  secret  that  nothing  definite  has  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  lay  community.  The  Germania  still  pro¬ 
fesses  that  “  No  surrender  !  no  compromise !  “  is  the 
parole.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  a  majority 
of  the  bishops  assembled  have  pronounced  in  favour  of 
a  yielding  policy,  but  that  it  was  decided  at  the  same 
time  no  Pastoral  should  be  issued  before  the  Pope  had 
been  fully  informed  and  given  his  decision. 

We  are  inclined  to  consider  this  last  news  as  correct. 
Though  Germany,  like  France  or  Ireland,  contains  some 
of  the  most  rabid  adherents  of  Theocracy,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  was  great  disinclination,  at  first,  among 
her  Catholic  episcopate  to  follow  the  Pope  in  the  path 
which  ho  opened  up  by  the  decree  on  his  own  infalli¬ 
bility.  Afior  all,  in  a  country  like  Germany,  where 
instructiou  is  tolerably  well  diffused,  and  the  better- 
educated  classes  are  somewhat  advanced  in  the  critical 


science  of  religion,  even  a  Catholic  dignitary  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  draw  his  tenets  a  little  finer,  lest  he  should 
be  simply  laughed  from  the  stage.  Even  in  remote 
mountain  districts  where  the  light  of  “  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion  ’’  has  penetrated  very  little,  the  last  rural  priest 
would  scarcely  dare  treat  his  parishioners  to  certain 
statements  and  so-called  arguments  which  Dr  Manning 
expounds  before  his  “  Academia  ”  here,  and  afterwards 
gets  printed  in  some  five  or  six  columns  of  the  leading 
journal  of  this  country. 

Another  and  far  weightier  inducement  for  a  compro¬ 
mise  is,  however,  the  question  of  emoluments.  The  in¬ 
hibition  of  their  temporalia^  of  their  pay,  has  struck  the 
bishops  to  the  quick.  Though  the  kingdom  of  their 
alleged  Master  was  not  of  this  world,  they  attach  great 
importance  to  secular  benefices.  Arbues,  if  not  able  to 
annihilate  the  heretics,  will  still  be  glad  to  get  their 
goods.  Under  very  hard  pressure,  Arbues  may  even  be 
inclined,  for  the  nonce,  to  cut  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State,  hoping  thus  to  evade  all  control,  and 
to  recoup  himself  in  another  way  for  his  financial  loss. 
Possibly  there  is  an  additional  reason  for  a  policy  of  com* 
promise — namely,  the  proximity,  owing  to  the  Pope’s 
state  of  health,  of  a  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  succes¬ 
sor.  Some  of  the  Ultramontane  leaders;  perhaps,  con¬ 
sider  it  good  tactics  to  tide  over  the  difficulties  which 
are  likely  to  arise  on  that  occasion,  on  the  part  of  cer¬ 
tain  Governments,  by  momentarily  assuming  an  attitude 
of  apparent  conciliation  towards  them.  The  Pope’s  de¬ 
cision  is,  however,  to  be  waited  for ;  and  all  we  can  say 
for  our  part  is  : — “  May  his  resolve  be  in  the  sense  of 
‘  no  compromise !  and  no  surrender  !  ’  ’’ 

Karl  Blind. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AND  THE  LABOURERS. 

There  circulates  in  bar-rooms,  chiefly  American,  a  seductive 
theory  that  intoxication  can  be  averted,  and  the  strongest 
compounds  swallowed  with  impunity,  provided  that  a  straw¬ 
berry  is  carefully  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  flowing  bowL 
We  cannot  vouch  for  the  soundness  of  the  theory,  if  it  be 
as  trustworthy  as  is  alleged  in  certain  west-end  tap-rooms, 
there  would  appear  to  be  not  a  few  districts  in  which  the 
fruit  is  lamentably  rare,  or  in  which  the  particular  kind  of 
strawberry  that  turns  wine  into  water  does  not  grow.  But, 
be  the  theory  true  or  only  a  snare  and  a  delusion  to  the 
country,  we  are  sure  that  there  prevails  in  very  many 
different  quarters  a  very  similar  theory — a  theory  that  there 
is  a  certain  figurative  strawberry  which,  if  placed  in  a 
figurative  bowl,  will  render  what  is  inflammable  reasonable 
and  sober,  and  will  invest  with  authority  and  wisdom  what 
seems  reckless  and  almost  infatuated  statements. 

Those  whose  eyes  lighted  on  the  exciting  address  made  by 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  the  farmers  of  Herts  will  antici¬ 
pate  our  meaning.  He  congratulated  them,  a  little  pre¬ 
maturely,  on  the  success  of  their  endeavours  to  crush  the 
la^urers’  unions.  He  justified  the  lock-out  of  the  labourers, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  harshest  measures  employed 
or  threatened  a^iust  them.  The  labourers  had  no  good 
reason  to  complain.  The  wages  of  that  fortunate  class 
had  risen  from  nine  shillings  to  fourteen  shillings  in  a  few 
years.  AU  this  magnificent  increase  they  li^  obtained 
without  the  aid  of  unions  or  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  to  or 
harangued  them.  It  had  been  given  out  of  the  bounty  of  the 
landlords  and  the  farmers.  No  grumbling,  then,  should  there 
be.  The  labourers  should  contentedly  accept,  every  roan  his 
penny,  like  the  labourer  of  Scripture,  else  worse  might  befall 
them.  For  the  Marquis  thinks  that  the  people  at  large 
are  rather  de  trap  in  the  land  which  the  landowners  have 
given  them,  and  sees  a  time  in  which  the  soil  will  be 
cultivated  by  machinery,  and  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
hinds,  turned  into  superfluities,  will  be  driven  across  the 
Atlantic  or  into  the  workhouses.  It  is  true,  as  his  lordship 
was  pleased  to  admit,  that  the  wages  of  the  labourers  are  low ; 
but  their  mistake,  and  that  of  their  false  friends  was,  in 
looking  merely  at  the  “absolute  wages’’  which  they  received, 
and  not  at  the  great  increase  with  which  they  hod  been 
favoured.  This  is  a  new  view  of  the  situation  ;  and  we  re¬ 
commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  labourer.  If  he 
grumbles  over  bis  crust  let  him  remember  that,  as  his  adviser 
says,  twenty-five  years  ago  he  liad  but  half  a  crust,  or  no 
crust  at  all.  And  if  this  is  no  effectual  consolation,  let  him 
bear  in  mind  the  minatory  words  of  the  Marauis,  who  inti¬ 
mates  that  the  wliole  class  of  agricultural  workmen  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  farmer,  and  who  coolly  contemplates  the 
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poisibility,  or  rather  extols  the  desirability,  of  a  s^te  f 
tlvinirs  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  labourers  will  ^  obhged  to 
flee  the  country.  Now  if  anybody  at  a  meeting  of  the  *ocked- 
out  were  to  vaunt  the  good  times  wming  m  which  the 
greater  number  of  the  present  race  of  landlords  ^ 

expatriated,  it  would  be  denounced  as  “perilous  stuff,  con¬ 
fiscation,  and  socialism.  It  would  be  held  up  to  indign^ion 
just  as  Mr  Burt’s  rather  harmless  words  to  the  m mere  have 
been  by  the  Times.  And  yet  no  one  has  found  fault  with  the 
Marquis’s  heated  utterances.  They  were  received  by  the 
farmers  with  loud  applause,  and  they  have  passed  unchallenged. 

The  reason  is  because  the  typical  strawberry  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cup.  The  Marquis  ended  his  address  by  inculcating 
peace  and  concord  among  all  classes.  After  uttering  dc^trines 
and  opinions  well  calculated  to  set  man  against  man,  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  tirade  by  preaching  good  will  among  all  a^icul- 
turists — landowners,  farmers,  and  labourers.  This^  is  the 
potent  strawberry  which  is  intended  to  disarm  all  criticism— 
the  little  sentimental  flourish  which  makes  honourable  amends 
for  all  indiscretions  of  speech.  Contentment,  with  fifteen 
shillings  a  week,  and  peace  and  good  will  among  all  interested 
in  wages — such  is  the  Marquis’s  idea  of  the  agricultural 
labourers’  question. 


THE  DAILY  TELEOBAPH  ON  CRUELTY  TO 
ANIMALS. 


The  ubiquitous  gentleman  who  acts  as  “Our  Own  Com- 
dssioner”  to  the  Daili/  Telegraph  took  occasion  the  other 


raissioner  to  tne  uauy  l  eiegrapa  iook  occasion  me  oiner 
day  to  describe,  with  all  his  own  vivacity  of  manner,  a 
spectacle  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hanley.  In  the  underground  cellar  of  a  small  ale-house  he 
saw,  he  assures  us,  a  match  between  a  man  and  a  bull-dog. 
The  man  was  allowed  the  free  use  of  his  fists,  but,  to  equalise 
the  terms  of  the  encounter,  was  obliged  to  fight  either  on  his 
knees  or  else  on  all  fours.  “  He  was  by  no  means  to  take  hold 
of  the  dog’s  collar  or  to  attempt  to  grapple  with  it  unless  it 
made  fast  to  him,”  in  which  latter  case,  if  he  were  to  cry  out 
“  I’m  done,”  he  w’as  to  be  held  to  have  acknowledged  his  defeat. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  win  the  fight  himself  he  was  to  knock 
the  brute  “out  of  time  and  upon  these  terras  a  battle  of 
eleven  rounds  was  fought  out,  the  final  result  of  which  was 
that  the  man  was  declared  the  victor.  All  this  the  writer  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph  tells  with  excessive  minuteness  of  detail, 
and  in  that  peculiarly  vivid  and  picturestjue  style  which  the 
special  correspondent,  whether  he  represents  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  among  the  pitmen  of  Hanley  or  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
among  the  *' Wrens” of  the  Curra^h,  has  long  since  made 
especially  his  own  ;  while  he  concludes  with  the  appropriate 
reflection  that  he  “  will  have  gone  through  the  horrid  spec¬ 
tacle  to  little  purpose  if  any  such  tournaments  are  in  future 
waged  at  Hanley.” 

The  account  l^ars  about  it  all  the  marks  of  truth,  nor  does 
there  seem  the  least  reason  to  doubt  that  what  the  writer  says 
he  saw  he  actually  saw.  Neither  do  we  see  that  on  that 
higher  ethical  ground  where  sweetness  and  light  are  wont  to 
expatiate,  any  serious  objection  can  be  taken  to  his  narrative. 
Indeed,  the  question  was  virtually  settled  when  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold’s  own  paper  published  its  researches  into  the  natural 
history  of  “the  Wrens  of  the  Curragh,”  and  took  credit  to 
itself  for  doing  so.  If  such  things  go  on — as  there  is  no 
doubt  they  do— it  is  on  the  whole  as  well  that  the  public 
should  know  of  them  ;  and,  to  do  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  justice  he  tells  his  horri«l  tale  with  as  much 
good  taste  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  allows.  Indeed,  the 
claim  which  is  made  for  him  that  “all  that  he  has  done  is 
to  record  experiences  which  have  not  hitherto  been  puMici 
juris”  is  substantially  a  sound  one  ;  while  should  his  article 
—as  he  seems  to  hope— prove  the  means  of  putting  the  local 
police  a  little  more  on  the  alert,  it  will  really  have  done  a 
certain  amount  of  good. 


The  Daily  Telegraph  itself,  in  a  very  business-like  leading  Pigeon-shooting  will 
article  upon  the  subject,  observes  with  some  force  that  any  sporting  butters, 
comment  upon  the  scene  which  its  Own  Commissioner  pheasants  will  folic 


comment  upon  the  scene  which  its  Own  Commissioner 
describ^  is  altogether  unnecessary  ;  and  instead  of  going 
out  of  ite  way,  as  it  might  have  done,  to  assure  us  that  such 

{proceedings  are  brutal  and  demoralising,  and  to  express  its 
lorror  and  detestation  of  them,  contents  itself  with  pointing 
out  that  they  are  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour  both  by 
statute  and  at  Common  Law,  and  suggesting  that  the  chief 
constable  of  the  district  should  take  the  matter  under  his 
immediate  consideration.  Beyond  this  there  is  really  nothing 
to  be  said.  The  police  can  put  the  thing  down  if  they  choose 
to  do  so  ;  and  now  that  public  attention  has  been  prominentlv 


to  be  said.  The  police  can  put  the  thing  down  if  they  choose 
to  do  so  ;  and  now  that  public  attention  has  been  prominently 
called  to  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  at  least  do  something 
to  bestir  themselves  in  the  matter. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  in  the  whole  story  is 
the  narrator’s  admission  that  “  Once  the  ghastly  fight  began 
there  was  a  dire  fascination  in  it ;  aud  I  now*  noted  closely  the 


combat.”  The  truth  is  that  the  stote  of  mind  which  regards 
cruelty  to  animals  with  aversion  is  natural  to  man  only  in 
the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  that  is  natural  which 
is  the  product  of  long  and  careful  habit  and  education.  Our 
“  instincts,”  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  word,  are  sa 
essentially  cruel  that— unless  we  accept  the  theory  of  original 
sin— they  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  the  indications  of  a  past  state  or  stage  of  existence  when 
our  ancestors  were  little  if  at  all  better  than  wild  beasts^ 
Mr  Darwin,  it  may  be  remembered,  points  out  that  the  scorn¬ 
ful  grin  of  defiance  in  which  the  upper  lip  is  drawn  up  on 
each  side  of  the  incisors  in  in  reality  evidence  that  our 
original  progenitors  used  the  canine  teeth  as  weapons  of  attack 
and  defence.  In  the  same  way  the  Hanley  pitman  who  takes 
a  real  pleasure  in  seeing  a  man  worry  a  bull-dog,  and  with 
him  the  educated  gentleman, who,  while  looking  on  at  the  dis¬ 
gusting  sight  admits  that  there  was  in  spite  of  himself  “a  dire 
fascination  ”  in  it,  are  proofs  how  much  of  the  original  bruto 
beast  is  still  latent  in  human  nature.  Indeed,  the  matter  is 
one  in  which  everything  depends  upon  education  ;  and  those 
who  like  Coleridge  look  with  a  positive  horror  upon  cruelty 
of  any  kind  are  apt  in  their  righteous  wrath  to  forget  that 
all  minds  are  not  equally  developed,  and  that  the  sentiment 
of  humanitarianism,  although  natural  in  the  highest  sense,  is 
yet  a  purely  artificial  product.  The  lesson  is  one  which  the  , 
friends  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  These  gentlemen  area 
little  too  apt  to  let  their  zeal  run  away  with  their  discretion. 
Indeed  the  other  day  one  of  them,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
deliberately  proposed  that  all  cruelty  to  animals  should  be 
punished  with  flogging.  Now,  in  these  matters,  although 
public  opinion  grows,  it  yet  grows  very  slowly,  and  those  who 
are  in  advance  of  it  can  really  do  very  little  to  force  it  on. 
Mr  Goldwin  Smith  has  somewhere  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  ultimate  diet  of  the  world  will  be  vegetarian,  on  the 
ground  that,  while  the  necessity  for  animal  food  is  a  constant 
quantity,  the  dislike  to  inflicting  pain  of  any  kind  is  a  (]^uan- 
tity  which  is  continually  increasing.  The  formula  thus  indi¬ 
cated  is  an  accurate  one,  although  the  instance  is  somewhat 
extreme.  Our  savage  and  animal  instincts  are  “a  constant’* 
in  human  nature,  while  the  sentiment  of  humanitarianism  is 
perpetually  growing.  The  error  into  which  Mr  Freeman  and 
Miss  Helen  Taylor  were  betrayed  in  the  memorable  Fortnightly 
Review  controversy  was  the  assumption  that  the  matter  was 
one  to  which  abstract  argument  was  in  any  way  applicable. 
Windham  had  argued  that  bull-baiting  was  defensible, 
inasmuch  as  the  only  arguments  which  could  be  brought 
against  it  were  equally  apfdicable  to  fox-hunting,  which  was 
ex  hypothesis  a  manly  and  noble  sport  and  worthy  of  all 
possible  encouragement.  We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the 
accomplished  statesman  saw  the  irony  of  his  position.  Mr 
Freeman  certainly  did  not  see  it,  or  he  would  never  have 
argued  that  fox-hunting  is  brutal,  because  bull-baiting  is 
brutal  ex  hypothesis  and  no  vah’d  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two.  The  fact  is  that  as  mere  matter  of  abstract 
argument  it  is  impossible  to  separate  cruelty  into  shades  or 
degrees.  Salmon-nshing  can  as  little  be  defended  on  humani¬ 
tarian  grounds  as  can  badger-baiting,  and  the  only  logically 
unassailable  position  is  that  of  the  Brahmin.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  consider  the  thing  practically  we  shall  see  that  each 
man,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  fixes  the  line  at  the 
point  up  to  which  he  has  himself  been  educated.  The  author 
of  ‘  Philip  van  Artevelde  ’  holds  angling  in  as  much  detesta¬ 
tion  as  fox-hunting  or  bull-baiting.  On  the  other  hand  the 
majority  of  English  gentlemen  hold  that  cruelty  is  detestable, 
but  that  “  sport  ”  is  not  cruelty.  The  debateable  ground  at 
present  in  public  opinion  is  where  “sport”  commences  ;  and 
a  right  feeling  is  slowly,  but  very  slowly,  setting  in,  that 
sport  must  be  limited  to  the  chase  of  animals  actually  wild. 
Badger-baiting,  rat-killing,  and  dog-fighting  are  now  entirely 
confined  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  community,  while  cock- 
fighting  is  pursued  in  secret  by  a  few  country  gentle¬ 
men,  as  ignorant  aud  as  uneducated  as  their  own  birds. 
Pigeon-shooting  will  soon  be  confined  to  publicans  and 
sporting  butchers,  and  battue  shooting  at  hand-fed 

Eheasants  will  follow  next  Meantime  the  friends  of 
iumanity  will  do  beat  to  avail  themselves  of  such  powers 
as  are  at  their  disposal.  ^  For  the  next  few  years  any  attempt 
to  institute  a  prosecution  for  pigeon-shooting  would,  we 
believe,  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  would  be  resented  as 
an  undue  interference,  and  would  provoke  a  very  serious  re¬ 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  clear  duty  to  set  the  law 
mercilessly  in  force  against  brutalities  such  as  those  which  the 
Daily  Telegraph  has^  described.  In  such  a  case  the  whole 
force  of  public  opinion  is  enlisted  on  the  right  side,  and 
success  is  certain.  No  doubt  it  is  but  a  slight  triumph,  on 
purely  abstract  grounds,  to  secure  a  conviction  which  is 
certain  from^  the  very  first.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  public 
opinion  is,  with  the  great  mass  of  people,  more  a  matter  of 
habit  than  of  strictly  reasoned  thought.  What  we  want  to 
secure  is  that  the  uneducated  portion  of  the  population  shall 
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recognise  that  cruelty  to  animals  is  a  matter  of  which  the 
criminal  law  takes  cognisance,  and  to  effect  this  we  must  look 
to  the  cumulative  effect  of  repeated  convictions.  Experi¬ 
ments,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  that  attempt  to  direct  opinion 
instead  of  enforcing  it,  are  of  very  doubtful  value.  We  may 
agree — and,  for  our  own  part,  we  cordially  agree— with  Mr 
Freeman  that  fox-hunting  is  as  cruel  as  badger-baiting.  But 
to  institute  a  public  prosecution  against  a  master  of  fox¬ 
hounds,  would  be,  for  the  present,  simply  to  make  a  good 
cause  appear  ridiculous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of 
what  are  culled  the  upper  classes  is,  on  the  whole,  better 
educated  on  this  particular  point  than  is  that  of  a  large 
section  of  the  working  men.  No  magistrate,  whether  sti- 
pendiary  or  non-stipeildiary,  would  for  a  moment  hesitate,  or 
dare  to  hesitate  to  convict,  if  a  charge  of  oock*hghting,  or  of 
a  **  bait”  such  as  that  described  in  the  Daily  TeUgra^^  were 
preferred  before  him  ;  and  the  soundest  policy  for  those  who 
wish  to  promote  humanitarian  tenets  is  to  institute  as  manysuc- 
cessful  prosecutions  as  possible.  We  must,  in  short,  impress 
tirmly  upon  people’s  minds  the  idea  that  cruelty  is  a  crime, 
aud  we  must  trust  to  the  gradual  growth  of  educate  opinion  to 
extend  the  detiuition  of  cruelty  until  it  satisfies  even  the  most 
abstract  requirements.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  no  possible 
distinction  can  be  made,  as  far  as  the  subjective  aspeot  of  the 
act  is  concerned,  between  the  skinning  a  cat  alive  aud  the 
crimping  a  salmon  or  a  cod.  But  we  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  we  could  secure  a  conviction  in  the  one  case,  and 
could  not  as  yet  possibly  hope  for  it  in  the  other.  What  then 
we  have  to  do  is  to  secure  as  many  convictions  as  posstble. 
And  from  this  point  of  view  writers  such  as  the  “  ComtHis- 
sioner  ”  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  can  do  substantial  service  by 
keeping  public  opinion  awake,  and  on  the  alert  One  or  two 
prosecutions  would  stamp  dog-and-man-fighting  owt  as 
thoroughly  as  bull-baitiug  is  now  stamped  out,  and  would 
have  this  advantage — that  they  would  irresistibly  carry  with 
them  the  whole  weight  of  public  feeling  and  sympathy.  We 
should  not  make  these  remarks  were  it  not  that  certain  friends 
^  of  humanitarian  ism  have  of  late  shown  a  desire  to  push  their 
principles  further  than  they  can  calculate  upon  public  sup¬ 
port.  Of  course  all  that  we  question  is  the  policy  of  their 
acting  thus.  With  the  dead  weight  of  public  opinion  on  your 
side  you  are  irresistible  ;  but  to  make  more  oi  it  you  must 
ead  it  very  little  further  than  it  is  already  prepared  to  ga 
The  positive  law  of  a  nation  is  always  behind  its  higher  and 
more  educated  moral  feeling,  and  will  always  remain  so.  For 
law  expresses  in  abstract  and  unmistakable  terms  the  clear 
convictions  of  the  majority,  while  the  higher  morality  is  that 
of  the  educated  few.  The  habits  of  one  generation  crystal¬ 
lise  into  the  positive  law  of  the  next,  and  those  reformeis 
who,  instead  of  removing  positive  abuses,  wish  to  inculcate 
higher  and  new  forms  of  truth  must  beware  of  attempting 
to  so  strain  the  letter  of  existing  law  as  to  make  it  express 
their  own  particular  ideas,  and  must  rather  eudeavour  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  those  less  definite  popular  convictions 
which  will  ultimately  develops  into  positive  law.  £.  C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MUX  AND  Aflasa. 

Sir, — Nuisances  of  all  sorts  will  need  no  defender  so  long  as 
England  U  blessed  with  her  bench  of  bisbo^is.  Expose  any 
existing  enormity,  and  the  gentlemen  in  silk  aprons  are  sure 
to  start  forward  in  its  support.  Let  slavery  continue  by  all 
means,  aud  unrighteous  wars  ravage  Euro{)e.  Is  not  the  one 
an  **  institution  ”  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  international 
murder  by  wholesale  a  **  custom  of  the  country,”  sanctioned 
by  the  precedent  of  God's  chosen  people  who,  as  a  wag  once 
pithily  observed,  were  always  cutting  and  slashing  somebody, 
no  matter  whether  the  Cauaanites  or  the  Philistines  ?  Who 
can  gainsay  these  Gospel  Truths  ?  The  fathers  of  the  Church, 
accordingly,  throw  up  their  “  birettas  ”  in  favour  of  “  proved 
abuses  they  adhere  to  the  **  Athanasian  ”  Creed  because  it 
damns  all  who  dissent  from  tlie  dogmas  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  they  refuse  a  revision  and  correction  of  the 
Prayer-Book  with  the  pertinacity  of  Mrs  Partington,  lest 
men’s  minds  shall  be  unsettled,  and  reform,  ever  hateful  to 
the  episcopal  nature,  threaten  a  salutary  disturbance  of  pre¬ 
sent  and,  to  them,  rather  pleasant  ari’angements. 

Although  averse  to  the  vulgar  practice  of  betting  we  were 
sorely  tempted  to  wager,  when  Sir  Henry  Thompson  pro¬ 
pounded  his  plan  of  cremation  as  a  substitute  for  the  burial 
of  dead  bodies  a  few  feet  below  the  earth,  that  the  clergy 
would  resist  the  rational  proposal.  We  should  not  have  lost 
our  money.  Dr  Wordsworth,  by  Divine  permission  (or  Divine 
tolerance  ?)  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  has  stood  forward  in  support 
of  churchyard  stenches  and  the  foul  compounds  of  hydrogen 
emitted  by  putrefying  carcases  for  the  delectation  of  oUr  olfac¬ 
tory  nerves.  The  Bishop  found  a  pulpit  last  Sunday  evening 


in  Westminster  Abbey,  aud  preached  a  sermon  against  crema¬ 
tion,  on  the  text,  Matthew  xxvi.  12,  doubtless  to  the  edification 
of  undertakers,  superstitious  spinsters,  and  we  might  have 
added— but  tliat  dead  bodies  are  now  at  a  discount — “resur¬ 
rection  ”  men. 

We  confess  a  sense  of  disgust  at  the  perusal  of  this  dis¬ 
course,  or  rather  the  outline  published  by  a  daily  contem- 
^rary,  who  heads  the  paragraph,  “  Novelties  for  Sermons.” 
We  have  heard  this  stolid  prelate,  of  saturnine  temperament 
and  sallow  complexion,  talk  twaddle  enough  on  a  Harrow 
Speech  Day,  and  feel  grateful  that  we  did  not  “  assist,”  by 
accident,  at  his  deliverance  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  Sunday 
after  Trinity.  We  proceed  to  deal  with  the  Bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  sermon  curtly  aud  concisely  ;  not  after  the  manner  of 
(clerical)  men. 

Dr  Wordsworth,  of  course,  begins  by  assailing  the  process 
of  cremation  with  hard  names.  Daniel  O’Connell  once  pro¬ 
voked  a  Dublin  fish-fag  to  fury  by  calling  her,  in  fun,  a 
“  parabola.”  and  our  anile  episcopal  friend  thinks  to  produce 
an  effect  by  denouncing  the  burning  of  bodies  as  “  barbarous 
and  unnatural.”  So  the  ballot  was  said  to  be  “un  English,” 
yet  the  people  of  England  have  adopted  it.  Barlmrous, 
according  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  is  a  word  of  oriental 
origin,  aud  in  this  instance  the  thought  oectim  that  the  Bishop 
is  best  answered  with  the  interjection  “  bah,”  or  the  nursery 
rhyme  of  “  baa,  baa,  black  sheep.”  “  This  barbarous  custom 
of  burning  dead,”  said  the  preacher,  disapfieared  altogether 
under  the  silent  infinence  of  Christianity  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  burial  of  the  body  became  univereal 
— we  hope  the  “  man  in  the  moon  ”  except^. 

Leaving  this  clap-trap  appeal  to  prejudice — this  miserable 
begging  of  the  question — to  extinguish  itself,  let  us  come  to 
the  Bii^op’h  reasimiug.  He  answers  the  philosophical  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  cremation  with  the  following  observation  : 
— **  They  overlook  the  fact  that  all  the  noxious  and  deadly 
gases  and  vapours  emitted  from  the  dead  during  the  process 
of  corruption  are  absorbed  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
are  and  ought  to  be  planted  in  our  cemeteries  and  grave¬ 
yards.”  But  we  wouhi  aide  whether  this  process  may  not  be 
retarded  by  the  “  barbarous  ”  custom  of  burying  the  dead 
in  leaden  cofiSns ;  whether  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  always 
sufficient ;  aud,  above  all,  whether  Mother  Earth  may  not 
often  get  an  overdose  of  mortality,  her  powers  of  absorption 
being  limited,  just  as  the  other  so-called  “element,”  water, 
will  only  “  take  up’*  or  hold  in  solution  a  certain  quantity  of 
any  given  SHline  compound?  And  what  of  vaults?  The 
writer  could  tell  a  ghastly  tale  of  a  certain  “  black  vault,” 
not  a  huiMlred  miles  from  Loudon,  where  the  wooden  coffins 
were  broken  and  such  volumes  of  poisonous  gas  emitted  as 
to  call  for  the  ioterfereoce  of  the  Home  Office  and  induce  an 
edict  for  “  cremation  ”  by  (^uick-lime.  The  Bishop  altogether 
ignores  the  argument  of  8ir  Henry  Thompson  that  burning 
only  aoeeUrate*  the  chemical  prooees  of  disintegration  and 
analysis  set  up  by  nature  herself  in  the  grave  ;  but,  in  so 
hastening  the  inevitable  break-up,  preserves  the  public  from 
pestiferous  exhalations.  Aud  this  suggests,  in  close  con¬ 
nection,  the  Bishop’s  main  or  theologicid  argument 

Will  our  readers  believe  that  Dr  Wordsworth  objects  to 
the  burning  of  bodies  because  “one  of  its  first  fruits  would 
be  to  und^rmitie  the  faith  of  wankind  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
retwrreetiom  of  the  body,  and  so  brin^  about  a  most  disaa* 
trous  social  revolution  ?  ’’  In  the  first  plaoe,  only  a  fraction 
of  huamuity  liave  any  full  assurance  of  the  doctrine.  Secondly, 
interment  dues  not  prevent  corruption,  or  the  resolution  of 
the  mortal  frame  into  its  elements, which  return  to  earth,  “ashes 
to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,”  manure  the  ground,  supply  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  v^etatiun  aud  pass  through  the  binlies  of  ruminant 
animals  in  the  form  of  grass  aud  herbage.  Thirdly,  the 
I  Bishop  ought  to  know,  as  an  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
that  the  new  spiritual  body  differs  from  the  old  in  kind^  and 
that  “  flesh  aud  bl<HMl,  according  to  scripture,  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.”  The  Egyptians,  who  embalmed  their 
corpses,  were  at  least  consistent.  We  must  make  mummies 
if  we  Would  preserve  our  dead,  but  then  we  should  have,  as 
they  say  at  Smithtield,  to  “sink  the  offal,”  aud  be  in  the 
unhappy  condition  of  beings  without  “  bowels.” 

The  Birthop  admits  the  enormous  cost  of  funerals,  but  acqui¬ 
esces  iu  the  evil  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  bis  plea  that  the 
burial  of  great  men  in  our  cathedrals  and  abbeys  tends  to  foster 
public  virtue  and  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  reply  is  obvious 
— Erect  oenotaphs  aud  statues.  Dr  Wordsworth,  in  short, 
will  find  his  cry  impotent  to  uphold  a  practice  which  stinks 
iu  the  nostrils  of  a  nation.  We  cannot  afford  to  inhale  the 
perfumes  of  the  cemetery,  they  are  too  powerful  and  aromatic, 
and  beat  Piesse  and  Lubiti  by  “a  long  chalk.”  Hamlet’s 
grave-digger  Sitys  that  a  man  will  “lie  i*  the  earth  ere  he  rot 
boiiie  eight  or  nine  years,”  aud  a  tanner  much  longer.  We 
say  with  Perseus  and  Sir  Henry  Thompson  nrnof  oua  xnodora 
d^imui — ordemus!  Let  us  all  undergo  the  ordeal  of  tire. 
Tlie  parsons  lUHiutain  tliat  it  will  be  “everlasting.”  Why 
cannot  they  take  it  out  of  us  now  ?  They  might  do  simulta- 
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neously  the  work  of  bloody  Mary  and  old  Bogey,  as  two  birds 
are  kiUed  with  one  stone.  Only  we  should  not  feel  it  much  ! 
I  am,  &c., 

An  Independent  Clerotman. 


VIVISECTION. 

Sir, — Professor  Hunter,  in  your  last  issue,  rives  **an 
emphatic  coutradiction  to  the  statements  to  whicn  F.  P.  0. 
gives  currency.”  My  statement  was  that  Mr  K.  H.  Hutton 
had  read  to  the  Congresa  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  certain  extracts  from  Dr  Ferrier’s  o\^n  account 
of  his  experiments,  and  that  they  were  received  with  cries  of 
**  Shame.”  Does  Mr  Hunter  mean  that  the  members  of  the 
Congress  (to  whom  he  apparently  refers  as  the  “mob,")  did 
not  cry  “  Shame  ”  ?  Or  that  Mr  Hutton  did  not  read  the 
extracts  ?  Or  that  the  extracts  were  incorrectly  given  ?  Or, 
finally,  does  Mr  Hunter  wish  to  say  that  Dr  Ferrier’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  “lively  little  cur,”  with  half  its  brain  out,  “appa¬ 
rently  remaining  quite  conscious,”  whose  behaviour  be  “  rather 
attributed  to  distinct  sense  of  pain,”  and  the  cat  “only  semi- 
narcotised,”  with  the  top  of  its  head  sliced  off,  which 
“  exhibited  distinct  signs  of  pain,”*  were  unreal  animals,  the 
creations  of  Dr  Ferrier’s  fancy  ?  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  some 
experiments  which  Mr  Hunter  was  privileged  to  witness 
weie  painless.  But  it  hardly  follows  (us  he  seems  to  suppose) 
that  because  Mr  Hunter  saw  some  painless  experiments.  Dr 
Ferrier  never  performs  any.  As  he  candidly  admits,  they  are 
inflicted  on  animals  which  exhibit  “  distinct  signs  of  pain,” 
Mr  Hunter,  I  think,  has  not  caught  the  drift  of  Mr  Hutton’s 
argument.  Dr  Ferrier’s  vivisections  had  been  just  cited  by 
Dr  Mowatt  (as  they  were  triumphantly  announced  last  year 
in  the  Times)  as  both  valuable  and  humane,  being  per¬ 
formed  exclusively  under  the  influence  of  anaesthetics.  Mr 
Hutton  then  read  the  extract  (which  Mr  Hunter  so  much 
disapproves)  from  Dr  Ferrier’s  own  account  of  his  experiments, 
showing  that  they  were  not  always  performed  upon  uncon¬ 
scious  subjects.  The  inference  is  plain.  If  such  experiments 
as  those  of  Dr  Ferrier  are  put  forward  by  physiologists  as 
exceptionally  merciful,  what  hoiTors  may  not  accompany  the 
vivisections  performed  at  pleasure  by  less  careful  and  con¬ 
scientious  students,  and  which  none  but  “  privileged  ”  spec¬ 
tators  are  permitted  to  witness  7  It  is  no  duty  of  mine  to 
estimate,  as  Mr  Hunter  has  thought  flt  to  do,  the  relative 
merits  of  Mr  Hutton  and  of  those  physiologists  who  are — as 
he  avers — “  far  above  him  in  every  attribute  that  can  distin¬ 
guish  humanity.”  There  is  one  particular  attribute  which 
distinguishes  “  humanity  ”  and  which  even  takes  its  name 
from  so  doing,  which  I  should  have  supposed  was  clearly  on 
the  side  of  Mr. Hutton.  This  may  seem  to  Mr  Hunter,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  further  symptom  of  my  “diseased”  humani- 
tarianism.  May  I  express  a  hope  that  this  rather  prevalent 
malady  is  one  for  which  vivisectors  will  for  a  long  time  seek 
vainly  to  find  a  cure  ?  I  am,  &c.,  F.  P.  C. 


HOME  RULE. 

Sir, — Two  years  ago  you  did  me  the  favour  to  insert  a 
letter  in  the  Examiner  on  the  subject  of  “  Hume  Kule  for 
Ireland,”  a  subject  then  in  its  infancy,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
made  known  to  the  British  public,  wherein  I  pointed  out  that 
it  was  necessary  to  legislate  for  Ireland’s  as  well 

as  her  practical  interests,  founded  on  theoretical  principles 
of  justice. 

In  reading  the  debate  of  the  2nd  inst.  even  a  Home  Ruler 
must  have  l^en  struck  with  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
arguments  urged  against  the  expediency  of  a  separate  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  legi^te  on  Irish  affairs ;  and  until  Mr  Butt  can 
manage  to  mould  into  one  homogeneous  whole  the  different 
sections  of  his  party,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  and  until 
he  can  demonstrate  clearly  how  Home  Rule  can  be  practically 
carried  out  without  disturbing  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  he 
will  have  a  hopeless  task  before  him  in  attempting  to  win  I 
over  Parliament  to  his  views. 

The  ground  upon  which  Mr  Butt  founds  his  belief  is  the 
essential  difference  in  rac0,  characteTf  and  religion  between 
the  Fnglish  and  the  Irish  ;  and  although  this  idea  seems  to  be 
lK>oh  poohed,  who  can  deny  that  such  difference  does  exist  to 
a  very  great  extent  ?  What  can  be  greater  than  the  contrast 
between  the  Irishman,  with  his  quick,  impulsive  tempera¬ 
ment,  his  sympathy  with  the  heroic,  his  chivalric  loyalty,  his 
almost  childlike  impracticability,  and  the  sturdy,  eminently 
practical  qualities  of  the  Englishman  and  Scotchman  7  In 
short,  the  Irishman  must  be  governed  by  the  subjugation  of 
his  heart,  the  Englishman  by  the  subjugation  of  his  common 
sense.  Let  a  Prince  of  the  blood-royal  be  installed  as  Vice¬ 
roy  and  Champion  of  St  Patrick,  and  let  a  royal  residence  be 
erected  in  Ireland,  say  amidst  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and  the 

*  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Reporti.  Vol  IH.  p.  79.  Veri¬ 
fied  by  the  present  writer. 


agitation  for  Home  Rule  will  vanish  like  the  chaff  before  the 
wind  ;  and  if  Irish  local  questions  cannot  be  duly  appreciated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  why  not  relegate  such  questions 
to  committees  of  the  Irish  members  ? 

A  grand  opportunity  offers  itself  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
whose  genius  is  not  “  parochial,”  to  discover  the  way  to  the 
Irishman’s  heartt  and  thus  to  smother  his  discontent.  Then 
indeed  may  he  proudly  exclaim  with  Horace,  “Exegi  monu- 

'mentum  sere  perennius.” 

T  am,  &c.,  G.  W.  White,  Jun. 


colliers’  wages. 

Sir, — As  a  good  deal  of  discussion  has  been  going  on  of 
late  as  to  colliers*  wages  and  the  hours  worked,  I  thought  it 
well  to  make  inquiries  of  both  managers  and  men  as  to  the 
real  state  of  affairs.  My  inquiries  embraced  a  district  in¬ 
cluding  Llanelly  and  neighbourhood,  on  through  the  Vale  of 
Neath,  the  Aberdare  and  Rhondda  Valleys,  part  of  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  and  finally  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Although  the 
wages  vary  a  little,  the  hours  of  labour  are  the  same  through¬ 
out.  A  day  is  eight  hours,  time  being  reckoned  from  arrival 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  return  to  bank  is  in  the 
men's  own  time. 

Take  the  “Forest  of  Dean,”  which  I  found  a  fair  average 
as  to  wages.  At  Cinderford  the  working  colliers  are  paid  at 
present  5s.  per  day.  Previous  to  the  reduction  it  was  at  its 
maximum,  viz.,  6s.  6d. 

The  colliers  all  work  under  “Butties,”  who  contract  to  get 
the  coal  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton,  which  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  diflSculty  of  getting  it. 

The  Butty  clears  at  best  8b.  per  day ;  sometimes  he  does 
not  average  more  than  the  hewers. 

Drawing  the  coal  to  the  pit’s  mouth  is  paid  for  separately, 
and  is  done  by  lads  and  men,  who  receive  smaller,  wages  than 
colliers. 

There  are  no  extras,  such  as  free  house,  but  the  colliers 
have  their  own  coals  free. 

Four  years  ago  the  same  men  received  20s.  to  21s.  per 
week,  and  worked  longer  hours. 

As  notice  has  been  given  for  a  general  reduction  in  wages 
in  South  Wales,  I  thought  it  well  to  place  the  above  facts 
before  readers  of  the  Examiner  without  note  or  comment. 

July  8,  1874.  I  am,  &c.,  P.  R. 


POETRY. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 

[The  bracing  effects  of  Opposition  on  the  Liberal  party 
are  manifest  in  many  ways.  The  following  verses  were 
appended  to  a  circular  recently  issued  by  the  Liberal  Whip 
to  request  a  contribution  of  \l.  towards  defraying  the  litho¬ 
graphing  expenses  of  his  office.  The  Times  compared  Mr 
Gladstone’s  speech  on  Monday  to  the  return  of  Achilles. 
What  may  the  party  not  do  now  that  it  has  also  found  its 
Tyrtaeus  7]  r„ 

Dejected,  desponding,  despairing,  forlorn. 

Driven  forth  from  that  Bench  which  we  used  to  adorn  ; 

In  the  wilds  of  Obstruction  we  dismally  roam. 

While  Dizzy  inhabits  our  old  happy  home. 

And  oft  with  deep  feeling  we  murmur,  “  O  when 
Shall  we  sit  on  the  Treasury  Bench  once  again  7  ” 

Our  views  are  uncertain —  our  policy  “  nil  ” 

— Yet  a  Party  is  not  only  formed  to  sit  still. 

A  man — bent  on  living — must  eat  and  must  drink. 

And  a  Party’s  expected  to  act  and  to  think. 

But  Gladstone  has  left — who  carried  the  brains. 

And  a  wretched  *  residuum  ’  is  all  that  remains  : 

By  distrust  and  dissension  continually  tossed. 

Each  day  we  drift  further  from  Paradise  Lost. 

“  But  a  thought  strikes  my  mind,”  cries  old  Adam  •delighted, 
I  see  how  the  party  may  still  be  united : 
l*il  get  Mr  Dunthorn  and  bid  him  go  round 
And  ask  from  each  liberal  Member  one  pound ; 

The  amount  we’ll  divide — at  least  such  is  my  notion — 

In  three  parts,  between  Hartington,  Forster,  and  Goschen 
(The  fourth  share  will  be  freely  relinquished  I  know 
By  that  other  great  leader — I  mean  Robert  Lowe)  ; 

And  the  “  Party  ”  replenished  with  money  and  zeal. 

New  vigour,  new  life,  and  new  valour  shall  feel  ; 

With  plenty  of  leaders  and  plenty  of  money. 

If  we  can’t  find  a  policy,  sure  it  is  funny  ! 

Then  go,  ray  dear  Dunthorn^  go  rapidly  round, 

Collect  from  each  Member  his  liberal  pound  ; 

And  no  doubt  we’ll  be  able  from  all  that  appf  ar.Ji, 

To  turn  out  the  Tories  in  less  than  ten  years  ! 
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possible  to  withhold  respect  from  steady  perseverance  in 
the  face  of  a  public  indifference  more  trying  than  public 
obloquy;  and  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  the  selfishness  and 
other  worldliness"  of  ordinary  churches  supply  merely 
philanthropic  associations  with  an  adequate  Xocvs  standi. 
But  this  modest  foundation  is  insufificient  for  M.  Comte’s 
pretentious  fabric.  The  vitality  and  wide  diffusion  of  the 
ideas  of  his  earlier,  contrasted  with  the  impotence  of  his  later 
or  mystical  period,  should  convince  his  followers  of  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  hierarchical  apparatus  with  which 
they  have  encumbered  themselves.  Any  new  church  is 
no  doubt  an  anachronism  in  our  day :  yet  a  career  might 
have  been  reserved  even  for  churchmen  capable  of  display¬ 
ing  the  independence  with  which  Paul  remodelled  the 
teaching  of  the  primitive  Apostles.  Mr  Congreve,  however, 
is  not  the  kind  of  disciple  equal  to  declaring  that  if 
hitherto  he  has  known  Auguste  Comte  according  to  the 
flesh,  henceforth  he  will  so  know  him  no  more.  It  would 
be  vain  to  search  his  volume  for  a  divergence  from, 
or  a  development  of,  the  ideas  of  his  master.  This  intel¬ 
lectual  sterility  is  significant  of  the  destiny  in  store  for 
mankind  should  it  ever,  at  the  bidding  of  Comtist  or 
Catholic  priesthood,  take  refuge  in  a  cloister  from  the 
exuberance  of  its  own  vital  force.  The  issue  is  not  that 
imaginary  antithesis  between  God  and  Humanity  empha¬ 
sised  by  Mr  Congreve,  it  is  rather  the  choice  between  a 
Greek  and  an  Egyptian  civilisation. 

Every  page  of  this  book  attests  the  justice  of  Professor 
Huxley’s  pungent  definition  of  Comtism  as  Catholicism 
minus  Christianity."  The  parallelism,, though  more  super¬ 
ficially  conspicious,  is  perhaps  less  intimate  in  the  external 
details  of  organisation  and  discipline,  or  even  in  the  infalli¬ 
bility  respectively  assumed  by  the  rival  Pontiffs,  than  in  the 
disastrous  limitation  of  sympathies  and  interests  imposed  by 
each  creed  upon  its  followers.  Just  as  the  devout  Catholic 
must  stand  aloof  from  every  development  of  science  and  art 
lacking  the  consecration  of  the  Church,  so  the  Positivist  of 
Mr  Congreve’s  school  is  forbidden  to  carry  his  admiration 
or  affection  one  inch  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  interests 
purely  human.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  religion  of 
humanity  is  sublime  and  ennobling,  so  is  the  bigotry  of 
humanity  unlovely  and  ridiculous.  Man  being  put  into  the 
centre  of  That  “  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  whose 
circumference  nowhere,"  and  every  other  existence  animate 
and  inanimate  being  regarded  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  convenience,  a  system  launched  with  professions  of 
the  purest  disinterestedness  subsides  into  the  most  un- 
imaginative  utilitarianism.  The  marvellous  Whole,  which 
has  kindled  the  awe  and  reverence  of  every  thinking  mind 
and  feeling  heart,  is  congratulated  upon  its  eminent  ser¬ 
viceableness  to  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  itself.  It  is 
thanked,  like  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley ;  it  is  recognised,  like 
the  Septennate - 

We  gratefully  commemorate  also  the  services  of  cur  common 
mother,  the  earth,  the  planet  which  is  our  home,  and  with  her 
the  orbs  which  form  the  solar  system. 

Wo  may  not  separate  from  the  last  commemoration  that  of  the 
milieu  [yi  juste  milieu,  let  us  hope]  in  which  that  system  inovt*8. 
the  Space  which  has  ever  been  of  such  great  service  to  man  (I) 
and  whose  services  we  so  distinctly  wish  to  recognise  and  use  in 
our  intellectual  and  moral  training. 

These  devotional  raptures  compare  but  indifferently  with 
the  nineteenth  Psalm,  and  bode  ill  for  the  fulfilment  of 
Mr  Oongrevd’s  laudable  aspiration  of  "influencing  the  , 
minds  of  a  religious  stamp  which  have  ceased  to  find  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  older  organisations."  It  is  here  tacitly 
assumed  that  the  religion  without  which,  as  Mr  J.  Morley 
very  truly  says  in  his  last  essay,  **  women  cannot  be  happv, 
or  men  either,"  cannot  exist  without  an  organisation  of 
some  description.  But  what  if  it  were  the  constant  ten¬ 
dency  of  religion  to  dispense  with  such  machinery  altogether? 

It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  in  the  early  days  of  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  creed  the  organisation  has  usually  been 
of  the  simplest  character.  If,  however,  the  religious  spirit 
really  requires  such  an  apparatus,  it  will  not  fail  to  create 
one  for  itself.  Mr  Congreve’s  school  of  Positivism  begins  at 
the  wrong  end,  trying  to  bring  religion  out  of  organisation 
instead  of  organisation  out  of  religion.  This  comes  of 
importing  a  Messiah  from  France.  It  would  be  wearisome 
to  trace  the  aberrations  of  M.  Comte’s  powerful  intellect  to 


his  French  birth  and  Catholic  training;  to  show  bow,  with 
all  his  claims  to  originality,  he  never  surmounted  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  his  boyhood ;  how  his  scheme  for  the  ordering 
of  life  is  a  dismal  mixture  of  the  monastery,  the  barrack, 
and  the  lyceum,  impossible  save  to  the  selectest  few  in 
free,  self-reliant,  and  individual  England.  It  is  more 
agreeable,  and  by  no  means  superfluous,  to  dwell  on  one 
feature  in  the  practical  application  of  the  system  where  its 
hierarchical  proclivities  have  usefully  tended  to  neutralise 
a  frequent  element  of  social  mischief.  The  warm  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed,  so  honourably  characteristic  of  the 
philosophic  thought  of  our  day,  has  undoubtedly  a  propen¬ 
sity  to  the  injustice  that  springs  from  one-sidedness.  Phi. 
lanthropical  or  professional  advocates  of  the  working  class 
experience  a  serious  diflBculty  in  dealing  with  the  capitalist. 
They  generally  look  forward  to  bis  abolition  by  some  ill- 
defined  process,  the  action  of  which,  save  when  it  is  but  a 
disguise  for  downright  honest  robbery,  is  too  remote  for  its 
discussion  to  contribute  materially  towards  the  solution 
of  urgent  problems.  It  is  the  glory  of  Positivism  to  have 
found  a  place  for  this  uncomfortable  but  indispensable  per¬ 
sonage,  even  in  a  regenerated  society.  Distant  as  may  be 
the  realisation  of  M.  Comte’s  splendid  vision  of  a  great  and 
wealthy  class,  fully  amenable  to  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  and  deliberately  accepting  its  wealth  as  a  trust  for 
the  common  benefit,  it  is  not  essentially  Utopian  like  the 
projects  of  Saint  Simon  or  Fourier.  Pity  only  that  humane 
and  geneious  ideas,  already  well  nigh  over-matched  in  their 
antagonism  to  class  interests  and  personal  selfishness,  should 
be  gratuitously  discredited  by  grotesque  association  with 
such  fitting  objects  of  ridicule  as  the  apotheosis  of  Madame 
de  Vaux,  the  milieu  of  space,  and  the  nineteenth  of  Moses. 

B.  G. 


OAIBNES’S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

iSoTue  Leading  Pnnciples  of  Political  Economy.  By  Professor  Csirnes . 

Macmillan  and  Co. 

i  We  had  ample  right  to  expect  a  valuable  work  from 
Professor  Cairnes.  This  volume  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  at  least 
I  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  study  and  reflection.  It  is  the 
epitome  of  many  lectures,  much  reading,  and  a  good 
deal  of  discussion.  It  is  the  crowning  work  of  one  who, 
now  that  Mr  Mill  is  no  more,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ablest  of  living  economists;  the  fittest  continuer  of  the 
speculations  of  Bicardo  and  Mill ;  the  best  representative  of 
the  English  school  of  economists  who,  in  judicious  propor¬ 
tions,  unite  the  deductive  with  the  inductive  mode  of 
investigation.  We  wish  that  the  work  had  approached  a 
•  little  more  nearly  to  completeness.  On  some  controverted 
and  important  questions,  in  deciding  which  his  cool,  clear 
judgment  would  have  been  of  much  use.  Professor  Cairnes 
is  silent ;  and  this  volume  is  rather  a  collection  of  essays 
on  Political  Economy  than  an  exhanstive  treatise.  Still  we 
are  grateful  for  the  volume,  such  as  it  is.  It  was  due, 
not  merely  to  the  perpetuation  of  his  own  reputation,  but 
to  his  admirers  who,  when  questioned  as  to  the  faith  that 
was  in  them,  could  refer  only  to  a  few  unconnected  essays 
or  to  works  which  treated  merely  of  certain  small  depart¬ 
ments  of  Political  Economy.  It  was  highly  necessary  also, 
in  order  to  set  Professor  Cairnes  right  with  those  who 
confounded  him  with  the  mob  of  Mr  Mill’s  pupils,  and  who 
,  were  wont  to  refer  to  him  as  the  living  champion  of  all  the 
economical  dogmas  of  the  great  logician  and  economist. 
That  popular  notion  is  a  misapprehension — how  great  a 
misapprehension  this  volume  signally  shows.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  unsparing  in  his  homage  to  Mr  Mill. 
Wherever  this  name  is  mentioned,  off  goes  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  hat,  reverently  doffed,  to  the  mighty  dead. 
We  are  sure  to  encounter,  at  short  intervals,  warm 
or  respectful  recognition  of  the  fact  that  “Mr  Mill 
is  careful,  &c.,"  “Fortunately  the  problem  has  already,  in 
principle,  at  least,  been  solved  for  us  by  Mr  Mill,"  or  “  Mr 
Mill’s  position  is  logically  impregnable.  But  after  these 
admissions  are  sure  to  come  some  qualifying  remarks  ;  for 
example,  that  though  “  logically  impregnable  "  his  theory 
explains  no  phenomenon,  and  is  an  identical  proposition ; 
that  he  has  said  too  little  or  too  much ;  or  that  his  ad¬ 
missions  are  “  perplexing."  Almost  all  the  original  points 
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io  the  volame  consist  of  critioisms  on  the  alleged  imperfec. 
tions  of  Mr  Mill,  and  notwithstanding  the  depth  and  sincerity 
of  the  Professor’s  admiration,  we  are  inclined  to  liken  it  to 
the  zeal  of  those  devotees  who  periodically  whipped  the 
images  of  their  gods.  ‘‘Friend  and  teacher”  is  the 
touching  title  bestowed  on  Mr  Mill,  and  we  are  sure  that 
sincerity  speaks  in  these  words.  But  affection,  we  may 
mention,  never  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  the  scalpel. 
“  Friend  and  teacher,”  <feo.,  we  come  to  understand,  are 
the  courtesies  of  the  executioner — hangman’s  amenities,  so 
to  speak. 

In  his  preface  Professor  Caimes  has  truly  defined 
the  value  of  his  work.  He  has  enriched  the  science  with 
certain  valuable  axiomata  media.  He  has  done  not  a  little 
to  connect  the  complex  phenomena  of  trade  with  their 
higher  causes.  He  has,  particularly  in  dealing  with 
foreign  trade,  shown  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  economist’s  premises  more  nearly  into 
harmony  with  the  observed  phenomena ;  and  hence  in  his 
hands  the  truths  of  Political  Economy  do  not  so  much 
resemble  the  frosty  light  of  the  stars,  which  are  too  far 
above  us  to  give  useful  light  or  heat.  Many  novel  specula¬ 
tions  are  presented  in  this  volume.  But  the  chief  of  them 
— those  which  will  in  the  long  run  determine  the  value  of 
the  book — are  four.  Professor  Cairnes  thinks  that  almost 
all  his  predecessors  have  taught  doctrines  erroneous  or 


and  other  American  Protectionists,  who  argue  that  Ame¬ 
rica,  with  its  high-priced  labour,  cannot  compete  with  the 
pauper  labour  of  Europe.  There  must  be  an  error  in  the 
customary  analysis,  and  it  is  this :  What  Mr  Mill  and  other 
economists  really  give  us  is  the  capitalist’s  cost.  Their 
analysis  is  the  language  of  trade,  improperly  and  loosely 
transferred  to  science.  Rightly  analysed,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction — the  sacrifice  involved  in  production — consists  of 
labour,  the  requisites  of  productive  operation  or  capita), 
and  liability  to  risk — not  merely  the  capitalist’s,  but  the 
labourer’s  risk.  These,  and  not  wages  and  profits,  are  the 
ultimate  elements  of  the  cost  of  production. 

And  now  we  pass  to  the  third  novelty.  Professor  Cairnes 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  Wages  Fund.  Neither  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  Mr  Mill,  nor  those  of  Mr  Thornton,  convince 
him  of  its  non-existence.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  as  he  admits, 
that  the  latter  has  demonstrated  the  non-existence  of  a 
wages  fund  in  the  sense  of  a  sum  of  wealth  which 
must  be  spent  on  labour.  But,  then,  ‘‘no  reasonable  being 
had  ever  advanced  the  theory  of  a  Wages  Fund,  in  this 
sense.”  ‘‘  His  (Mr  Thornton’s)  criticisms  are  beside  the  mark, 
at  all  events,  beside  my  mark.”  By  asserting  the  existence 
of  a  wages  fund.  Professor  Cairnes  means  merely  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  tends  to 
productive  investments,  that  there  is  but  one  distribution 
of  the  aggregate  existing  wealth  which  will  be  most  ad  van¬ 


unmeaning  with  respect  to  Demand  and  Supply,  and  that  tageous  to  the  capitalist,  and  that  this  distribution  involves 
the  fallacies  lurking  in  these  hard-worked,  often  involved,  a  certain  proportion  spent. 


seldom  understood  abstractions,  exercise  their  sway  over 
the  professed  economist  as  well  as  the  uninitiated,  nay  that 
they  have  led  astray  Mr  Mill  as  well  as  the  vendors  of  popular 
phrases.  But  what  is  the  new  gospel?  Looked  at  as 
general  phenomena.  Demand  and  Supply  are  not  indepen¬ 
dent.  The  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other ;  the  one 
cannot  rise  or  fall  without  the  other.  “  The  funda¬ 
mental  truth  is  that  supply  and  demand  are  not  inde¬ 
pendent  phenomena  of  which  either  may  indefinitely 
increase  or  diminish  irrespectively  of  the  other,  but 


Professor  Cairnes  treats  elaborately  of  Trades-unions. 
With  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  wages  fund,  he  is, 
of  course,  conducted  to  the  conclusion  that  the  larger 
pretensions  of  trades  -  unionists  cannot  be  sustained. 
They  may,  indeed,  change  the  distribution  of  the  wages 
fund ;  but  add  to  it  they  cannot.  They  may  alter  wages 
before  competition  has  actually  become  operative.  They 
may  accelerate  the  operation  of  economic  conditions.  Per¬ 
manently  alter  them  trades-unions  cannot.  Their  rules  as 
to  limitation  of  apprentices  do  not  affect  population  as 


phenomena  so  strictly  connected  and  dependent  that  neither  a  whole ;  they  merely  curtail  the  supply  within  a  certain 
can  increase  or  diminish  without  necessitating  and  imply-  area :  they  are  therefore  inadequate.  They  set  up  obstacles 
ing  a  corresponding  increase  or  diminution  of  the  other.”  to  production ;  they  “  make  work,”  as  the  phrase  is.  But 
And  how  would  Professor  Oaimes  define  these  abstractions  ?  in  “  making  work  ”  they  reduce  the  fund  wherewith  wages 
Let  him  answer  in  his  own  words :  “  Demand,  as  the  desire  are  paid ;  they  diminish  that  large  aggregate  capital  indis- 
for  commodities  or  services,  seeking  its  end  by  an  offer  of  pensable  to  a  progressive  society  ;  and,  as  we  understand 
general  purchasing  power ;  and  Supply,  as  the  desire  for  Professor  Cairnes,  his  advice  to  the  working  men  of  England 
general  purchasing  power,  seeking  its  end  by  an  offer  of  is  not  to  look  to  trades-unions  for  any  large  improvement 
specific  commodities  or  services.”  For  example,  in  treating  of  their  lot,  but  rather  labour  to  transform  themselves  into 
of  money,  Mr  Cairnes  would  say  that  the  demand  for  it  capitalists.  Co-operation  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  sole  path  by 
was  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  commodities  offered  which  the  labouring  classes  as  a  whole  can  hope  to  emerge 
in  exchange  for  money.  Much  as  he  insists  on  the  truth  from  helplessness.  To  attain  this  goal,  they  must  learn  to 
that  demand  and  supply  are  analogous  conceptions,  he  does  save  ;  to  devote  to  their  business  a  portion  of  the  vast  sum 
not,  of  course,  deny  that  they  may  vary  differently  when-  which  they  squander  on  drink  ;  to  learn  forbearance  and 
ever  particular  commodities  are  in  question.  The  supply  trust  in  their  superiors  in  intelligence.  Equipped  with  these 
and  demand  of  certain  articles  may  be  equal  or  unequal,  virtues  and  trained  in  this  school,  the  co-operator  will  be  in  a 
But  what  are  we  to  make  of  these  expressions  in  strictness  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  peasant  proprietor  who, 
of  speech  ?  How  are  we  to  construe  such  an  expression  as  deriving  his  subsistence  from  a  well-defined  fund,  makes  a 
the  supply  of  wheat  exceeded  the  demand  ?  That  must  be  point  of  limiting  his  household,  and  is  a  practical  Malthu- 
understood  as  demand  at  some  price  other  than  that  ruling  sian,  though  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Malthus. 
in  the  markets  ;  that  price  being  ‘‘  the  normal  price,” —  We  have  by  no  means  drawn  attention  to  all  the  novel- 

a  phrase  which  he  borrows  from  M.  Gherbuliez’s  work,  ties  mooted  in  this  valuable  and  interesting  volume ;  and 


‘Precis  de  la  Science  Economique.’  The  mention  of 
‘‘  normal  price  ”  introduces  us  to  its  chief  condition,  cost  of 
production.  Now  this— and  it  is  Mr  Cairnes’  second  novel 
point — has  not  been  correctly  analysed  by  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  not  even  by  Mr  Mill.  We  need  not  say  that  the 
common  and  almost  universally  accepted  doctrine  is  that 
the  cost  of  production  depends  at  bottom  on  the  wages  of 
labour  and  the  profits  of  capital.  Not  so  thinks  our 
author.  The  common  analysis  he  pronounces  ‘‘  radically 
unsound,”  confounding  things  in  their  own  nature  distinct 


perhaps  the  most  important  remains  to  be  stated.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cairnes  has  of  late  years  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  international  trade ;  and  in  this  volume  we 
have  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  thoughts.  Accepting  Mr 
Ricardo’s  and  Mr  Mill’s  exposition  of  international  trade  as 
on  the  whole  true  and  satisfactory,  he  yet  thinks  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  improved.  It  would  be  so  if  economists 
took  into  account  the  undoubted  fact  that  through  all  de¬ 
partments  of  industry  in  a  country  competition  does  not 
exist;  that  consequently  cost  of  production  is  not,  as 


and  even  antithetical,  and  productive  of  serious  practical  Ricardo  assumes,  operative  as  a  regulator  of  values  within  a 
errors.  Cost  and  remuneration  being  ideas  the  contraries  country ;  and  that  other  conditions  better  expressed  by 
of  each  other,  the  one  implying  sacrifice  and  the  other  reciprocal  demand  than  by  cost  of  production  control  inter¬ 
reward,  how  can  you,  without  grave  confusion,  say  that  national  trade. 

cost  of  production  depends  on  wages  and  profits,  the  rewards  We  should  like  to  lay  before  our  readers  all  the  conse- 
of  industry  ?  quences,  practical  and  grave,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are 

If  the  popular  analysis  be  accurate,  a  general  change  extracted  from  these  premises.  Let  one  suffice  as  a  sample 
in  the  cost  of  production  would  bo  impossible.  Adopt  the  of  several.  Mr  Brassey  and  many  others  say  that  dear 
popular  language,  and  there  is  no  answering  Horace  Greeley  |  labour  is  ‘‘  the  great  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  British 
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trade/*  It  is  the  humdrum  City  explanation  of  bad  times. 
Yet  it  is  erroneous-— nay,  absolutely  without  foundation* 
and  why  so  ?  Not  exactly,  as  Ricardo  would  say,  because 
a  general  rise  or  fall  in  wages  does  not  affect  the  compara¬ 
tive  quantities  of  labour  required  for  the  production  of 
different  commodities.  It  can,  indeed,  easily  be  proved 
that  if  wo  assume  competition  to  be  universal  over  the 
whole  area  of  a  country,  this  would  be  true.  But  the 
answer  of  Ricardo  does  nob  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  our  author  endeavours  to  mend  the  defect. 

Though  not  connected  as  cause  or  effect,  connected  a 
general  fall  or  rise  of  wages  and  a  contraction  of  foreign 
trade  undoubtedly  are.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  co-ordinate 
consequences  of  a  common  cause,  to  wit,  the  degree  of  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  a  nation’s  industry.  In  those  branches  of 
industry  in  which  a  country  is  particularly  productive  the 
wages  of  labour  will  be  high  in  that  commodity.  Let  the 
superiority  be  in  woollens,  the  wages  in  the  manufacture 
of  them  will  be  high.  It  is  not  true  that  a  fall  of  wages 
would  produce  an  extension  of  foreign  trade,  “  its  sole 
result  might  be  a  general  rise  of  profits.”  But  it  is  true, 
and  former  expositors  have  missed  noticing  it,  that  the 
common  cause  of  the  general  fall  of  wages  and  the  changes 
in  external  trade  will  be  the  diminished  productiveness  of 
labour. 

To  other  portions  of  this  suggestive  and  closely-reasoned 
volume,  we  would  fain  draw  attention,  more  especially  to 
those  parts  of  it  that  discuss  Protection.  Even  on  this 
subject,  about,  which  it  might  seem  impossible  to  say  any¬ 
thing  novel,  Professor  Cairnes  is  striking  and  originad.  To 
many,  and  to  Free  Traders  as  well  as  Protectionists,  the 
tenour  of  his  remarks  will  seem  startling.  For  the  present, 
we  do  not  discuss  the  intrinsic  value  of  Professor  Cairnes* 
speculative  novelties.  But  we  may  just  observe  that, 
in  regard  to  his  analysis  of  Cost  of  Production  he 
has,  it  seems  to  us,  somewhat  overrated  the  differences 
between  himself  and  Mr  Mill;  that  they  are  more  apparent 
than  real ;  and  that  perhaps  the  phenomena  which  he  pro¬ 
nounces  inexplicable  by  any  analysis  but  his  own  are  not 
obviously  in  that  position.  To  the  consideration  of  some 
of  his  speculations  we  may  return.  Meantime,  we  should 
like  those  who  draw  from  political  economy  lessons  of  ser¬ 
vile  contentment  and  reasons  why  the  working-man  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  position  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  him,  to  consult  Professor  Cairnes*  pages,  and  learn 
from  one  who  is  no  sentimental  grievance-monger  how 
little  connection  with  justice  has  the  present  method  of 
distribution  ;  how  small  has  been  the  benefit  to  the  mass 
of  the  labouring  people  from  industrial  improvements  and 
accumulation  of  wealth ;  and  how  limited  are  the  blessings  in 
store  for  them  so  long  as  society  consists  of  a  few  capitalists 
and  a  multitude  of  proletariats.  Let  the  Pangloss  or  the 
Positivist  who  would  perpetuate  the  existing  economical 
hierarchy  peruse  Professor  Cairnes*  solid  reasoning,  and 
perhaps  he  will  not  be  the  sycophantic  admirer  of  a  mere 
transitional  social  phase. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LAW. 

The  Science  of  Law.  By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Juris¬ 
prudence,  &c.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

In  entering  upon  the  treatment  of  any  science,  it  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  precedent,  in  the  order 
of  treatment,  should  be  accorded  to  its  history  or  to  its 
nature  and  limits.**  With  this  highly  original  observation. 
Professor  Amos  launches  his  new  volume,  ‘  The  Science  of 
Law.*  There  is  a  doubt,  but  the  doubt  is  whether  the 
.  man  who  penned  that  sentence  could  possibly  know  any 
science  whatever.  It  is  new  to  us  that  a  zoologist  should 
begin  with  Aristotle ;  that  a  chemist  should  give  an  account 
of  alchemy,  and  the  history  of  Lavoisier,  before  he  can 
enter  upon  the  definition  of  “oxygen  ;**  that  a  botanist  should 
have  to  begin  with  the  predecessors  of  Linnaeus  and  the 
market  gardeners ;  or  that  an  astronomer  should  be  unable 
to  explain  his  subject  without  beginning  with  the  Shep¬ 
herds  of  the  East,  or  that  the  laws  of  mechanics  require  a 
preliminary  dissertation  on  Archimedes  and  Syracuse.  The 
professor  of  any  well-established  and  generally-recognised 
science  would  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  it  was  doubtful 


whether  he  could  teach  his  subject  without  giving  its  his¬ 
tory,  and  that  “  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  ’*  was  to  give 
an  incongruous  hash  of  both. 

But  what  is  the  “  Science  of  Law  **  ?  That  it  is  our  old 
friend  “  Jurisprudence  **  in  a  new  dress  is  not  concealed 
from  the  reader,  nor  that  “the  scientific  theorist**  has 
taken  the  place  of  “  the  jurist,**  but  beyond  that  we  confess 
our  total  inability  to  make  out  what  the  “  Science  of  Law  *'* 
really  is.  We  are  told  in  this  volume  that  it  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  or  invention,  we  cannot  quite  make  out  which,  of  Mr 
Austin.  Bentham  had  done  something  to  clear  the  way,  but 
Austin  was  “  the  true  founder  of  the  science.*’  It  is  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Mr  Amos’s  mind,  that  he  never 
commits  himself  to  a  distinct  proposition,  except  as  it  were 
for  the  moment,  and  under  protest,  reserving  his  just  right 
to  contradict  himself,  or  to  reduce  the  statement  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  fluidity  or  nebulosity.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
statement  that  Mr  Austin  is  the  true  founder  of  the 
science  of  law,  instantly  qualified  by  the  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  saving  clause — “  If  indeed  such  an  honour  can  ever 
belong  to  any  one  man,  who  can  at  the  best  bo  no  more 
than  the  spokesman  of  his  generation,  and  if  he  think  at 
all,  must  needs  take  the  next  and  only  available  step  before 
him  at  the  time.**  We  have  been  forced  to  ask  ourselves, 
in  what  relation  does  Mr  Amos  himself  stand  to  this  vital, 
but  mysterious  science  of  which  Mr  Austin  was  the  founder, 
and  Bentham  a  humble  forerunner,  like  John  the  Baptist  ? 
It  seems  that  Professor  Amos  aspires  to  bo  the  Martin 
Tupper  of  the  movement ;  at  all  events,  if  the  claim  were 
made  on  his  behalf,  his  title  to  the  proud  position  could  be 
more  than  proved  out  of  the  present  little  volume.  If  there 
are  sceptics  who  doubt  the  value  of  personal  liberty,  we  hope 
they  will  be  convinced  when  told  that  “it  isneededagainstthe 
well-intentioned  and  conscientious,  who  have  not  learned  to 
respect  the  solitude  of  the  human  spirit,  nor  to  refrain  from 
giving  rein  to  their  own  capricious  tempers  and  passions.** 
We  are  informed  “  that  the  social  development  of  mankind 
can  only  proceed  through  the  multiplication  of  groups, 
and  through  unity  of  contribution.**  This  precious  princi¬ 
ple  which,  as  we  are  informed,  is  “  based  upon  the  results 
of  experience  and  observation,  as  illustrated  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  strict  deductive  reasoning,  founded  on  truths 
universally  acknowledged,”  is  contrasted  with  Imperialism, 
which  is  “  the  extension  of  the  physical  power  of  a  single 
dynasty  over  an  extent  of  territory,  limited  only  by  physi¬ 
cal  obstacles,  and  not  by  the  moral  demands  of  the  sub¬ 
jected  population.**  This  is  so  fine  a  way  of  saying  that 
Imperialism  governs  by  force,  and  not  by  the  consent  of  the 
people — if  indeed  it  means  that,  or  anything  at  all — that  it 
would  be  spoiled  by  criticism.  The  question  of  Disesta-^ 
blishment  has  been  a  burning  one,  the  relation  of  State 
and  Church  a  ticklish  one.  What  it  has  to  do  with  “  the 
scientific  theorist  **  we  do  not  know  ;  but  Mr  Amos  vouch¬ 
safes  the  following  enlightenment  : — “  Which  of  these 
methods  a  State  will  adopt  ** — establishment  or  neu¬ 
trality — “  for  the  strengthening  and  regulation  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  which  assist  in  its  own  composition  will 
depend  as  much  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  country, 
as  determined  by  its  previous  history,  as  upon  conceptions 
of  ideal  perfection,  or  even  of  immediate  expediency.** 
With  that  deliverance  from  an  illustrious  specimen  of  “» the 
scientific  theorist,”  let  the  Liberation  Society  be  content, 
and  rest  from  its  labours. 

A  fine  Tupperian  touch  is  the  following  : — “  It  is  for  the 
statesman,”  who,  by  the  way,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr  Amos,  is 
worthy  of  being  ranked  along  with  so  august  a  personage 
M  “  the  scientific  theorist,” — “  it  is  for  the  statesman  to 
interpret  the  genuine  voice  of  the  people,  and  to  distinguish 
between  a  mere  selfish  and  ignorant  cry  and  the  solemn 
promptings  of  an  awakened  national  conscience.  Ho  must 
possess  an  infallible  touchstone  by  which  to  discover,  among 
competing  parties,  who  are  the  true  fanatics.**  A  happy 
man  must  be  the  statesman.  Wo  have  done  enough  to 
establish  Mr  Amos  s  title  as  the  real  Martin  Tupper  of  the 
Science  of  Law,  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  add  an  exquisite 
passage,  conceived  in  Mr  Amos’s  finest  manner.  “  As  an 
owner,  actual  or  possible,  man  is  a  more  worthy  and 
capable  being  than  he  would  be  otherwise.”  That  is 
sufficient  to  reconcile  the  rich  to  their  riches,  but  Mr 
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Amos*s  power  ii  exhibited  by  a  more  stariling  experiment,  best  of  intentions,  and  whose  whole  writing  is  saturated 
to  reconcile  the  poor  to  their  poverty.  “  In  a  highly  with  a  genuine,  though  hazy,  philanthropy.  There  is  very 
organised  society  the  poorest  member  shares  in  this  physical  little  in  the  book  that  would  do  any  one  positive  harm  to 
and  moral  grandeur  with  the  richest.  That  he  is  not  read  ;  there  is  much  of  it  of  the  level  of  ordinary  essays  on 
actually  starving ;  that  the  possibility  of  work  and  recom-  social  subjects,  and  quite  deserving  of  perusal;  but  there 
pense  yet  await  him ;  that  others,  at  least,  are  richer  than  is  nothing  scientific  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Indeed, 
himself,  and  therefore  able  to  help  him ;  or,  at  the  worst,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Mr  Amos’s  writing  is  a 
that  he  can  attribute  his  poverty  either  to  exceptional  complete  absence  of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  a  total  incapa- 
calamity  or  to  personal  shortcomings  of  his  own,  are  city  to  regard  any  subject  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 


momentous  facts  which  tend  to  raise  even  the  most  worth¬ 
less  beggar  immeasurably  in  the  scale  of  humanity  as  a 
dignified  member  of  the  race.”  Had  we  met  this  passage 
in  a  casual  leaf  out  of  a  book  by  an  unknown  author,  we 
should  have  put  it  down  as  nonsense  walking  on  stilts  ;  but 
when  we  are  told  by  a  ”  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  ”  that 
this  is  **  The  Science  of  Law,”  we  can  only  bow  the  head 
with  respectful  anaazement. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  by  Bentham  and  Austin, 
not  to  speak  of  writers  on  the  continent,  it  would  be  hard 
if  Mr  Amos  could  not  fill  a  goodly  volume  with  observations 
perfectly  respectable,  if  often  commonplace,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  trifle  dull.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  the  farrago  of 
loosely-connected  remarks  composing  the  present  volume 
presents  any  of  the  characteristics,  or  has  any  title  to  the 
name  of,  a  soience.  Founding  almost  entirely  upon  the 
work  of  Sir  H.  Maine,  Mr  Amos  indulges  in  an  artless  dog- 


or  with  scientific  methods.  It  pleases  him,  however,  to 
set  up  a  scientific  standard,  and  by  that  he  must  stand  or 
fall.  Especially  in  the  present  day,  when  a  revival  of  real 
legal  education  seems  imminent,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  movement  should  not  be  checked  by  the  publication  of 
such  works  as  ‘The  Science  of  Law.*  To  the  ordinary 
Englishman,  who  knows  no  law,  it  will  be  a  stumbling- 
block  ;  to  the  practising  lawyer  it  will  be  foolishness. 

B.  B. 


MUSES  OF  MAY-FAIB. 

The  Mueee  of  May-Fair.  Selections  from  Vera  de  Socidtd  of  the  19th 
Century.  By  H.  Cbolniondeley  Pennell,  Author  of  *  Puck  on 
Pegasus,’ Ac.  Cbatto  and  W  indue. 

The  most  irritating  feature  of  this  volume  is  its  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  ingenuous  reader,  having  perused  some  grace¬ 
ful  lines  addressed  by  Mr  Pennell  to  Mr  Locker,  is  imme- 


matism  upon  the  early  stages  of  social  progress,  which  he  diately  confronted  by  some  fatuous  and  dreary  verses  by 
amuses  himself  by  calling  a  history  of  law.  But  Mr  Amos’s  Mr  Hamilton  Aid6.  Then  follows  more  of  Mr  Aidd  and 
competenee  to  expound  a  science  may  best  be  judged  from  still  more,  till  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  some  book  of 
his  definitions.  These  are  wonderful  and  mysterious,  and  that  gentleman’s  poetry  has  been  accidentally  bound  up 
we  leave  it  to  the  “  serious  students,”  for  whom,  wo  are  with  Mr  Pennell’s  title-page.  Suddenly  one  arrives  at  a 
told,  this  work  was  designed,  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  ▼ery  delicate  little  piece  by  the  American  poet  Aldrich, 
them.  We  snail  refer  only  to  his  remarks  on  insanity.  Then  we  come  upon  Mr  Alfred  Austin,  vigorously  turning 


“  Insanity,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  temporary  that  loud  barrel-organ  which  he  insists  on  our  considering  his 
or  permaaenfc  disorder  of  the  relations  between  the  mental  lyre.  Weary  of  him,  we  turn  to  find  ourselves  listening  to 
and  physical  functions  of  man,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  destroy  Ike  thin  pathetic  laughter  of  poor  old  Thomas  Haynes 
the  value  of  the  ourrent  presumptions,  founded  on  those  re-  Bailey.  Then,  indeed,  we  pause  to  cry,  Ah  !  where  are 
lations  as  existing  in  a  state  of  health.”  This  is  explained  we,  and  where  art  thou,  my  Bailey  ?  Ho  seems  so  ab- 
to  signify  that  an  insane  man  does  not  know  the  imme-  surdly  out  of  place  after  Mr  Austin.  Then,  and  not  till 
diate  consequences  of  his  acts.  Now  this  is  not  the  test  then,  do  we  perceive  that  Mr  Pennell  has  been  so  misguided 
of  insanity  at  all.  A  wan  may  be  insane  so  as  not  to  bo  as  to  adopt  the  alphabetical  form  of  arrangement,  one  that 
responsible  even  for  murder,  who  yet  perceives  plainly  and  is  always  uncomfortable,  but  that  in  this  case  proves  par- 
contempJates  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  acts.  The  ticularly  annoying,  when  towards  the  beginning  of  the  book 


test  given  by  the  English  law  is  whether  he  knew  he  was 
doing  wrong  in  bringing  about  those  immediate  conse¬ 
quences  :  which  we  need  not  say  is  an  entirely  different 
thing.  Another  discovery  of  Mr  Amos  proves  to  be  a 
mare’s  nest.  The  Engibh  law  as  a  rule  requires  a 
**  valuable  consideration  ”  to  support  a  contract.  But  says 


we  find  Mr  Dobson,  in  the  middle  Mr  Locker,  and  near  the 
end  Praed,  who  was  the  predecessor  and  literary  father  of 
them  both. 

The  second  thing  we  object  to  is  the  introduction  of 
certain  old  authors  to  the  exclusion  of  their  equally  eligible 
contemporaries.  In  the  first  place,  what  has  induced  the 


Mr  Amos,  ‘‘This  ‘consideration  ’  is  no  part  of  the  contract  author  to  include  Oowper,  who  scarcely  breathed  the  air  of 
itself.  It  is  only  one  of  the  facts,  or  classes  of  facts,  from  the  nineteenth  century  ?  If  Oowper  was  admitted,  why  not 
which  law  judges  that  an  acbisal  contract  has  been  made.”  Darwin  and  Hayley  and  Mrs  Barbauld,  not  to  speak  of  the 
This  dogmatism  rather  startled  us.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  next  generation  ?  But,  in  truth,  Oowper  is  evidently  here  by 
books,  no  reason  is  assigned,  but  it  isstated  with  all  the  brevity  mistake,  and  the  collection  really  begins  with  Ooleridge  and 
of  a  dogmatic  and  incontrovertible  proposition.  We  hope  Byron.  Now  the  fact  is,  if  these  authors  were  admitted  at 
no  ‘‘  earnest  student  ”  of  law  will  allow  himself  to  be  led  ®11>  they  ought  to  have  had  a  separate  section  of  the  book 


astray  by  a  remark  that,  if  he  repeat  it  in  court,  will  to  themselves,  and  something  more  adequate  have  been 
expose  him  to  a  severe  wigging.  The  saying  is  perfectly  given  of  their  work.  To  represent  Byron  by  a  single  song, 
arbitrary  and  entirely  erroneous.  When  there  are  several  Ooleridge  by  one  flimsy  copy  of  verses,  Tom  Moore  by 
considerations — that  is,  according  to  Mr  Amos,  several  facts  three,  far  from  the  best,  of  his  Melodies,  and  Shelley  by 
from  which  the  law  judges  that  a  contract  has  been  made,  two  pretty  trifles,  while  Wordsworth,  Rogers,  Campbell, 
and  one  of  them  is  bad — the  promise  fails;  whereas  if  a  ®nd  ‘ Monk ’  Lewis  are  omitted;  to  give  copious  extracts 
consideration  were  merely  evidence,  the  remaining  valid  from  Leigh  Hunt,  and  forget  Charles  Lamb ;  this  is  to 


considerations  would  be  enough  to  support  the  contract. 
Mr  Amos’s  knowledge  of  Roman  Law  is  as  defective  as  his 
knowledge  of  English  Law.  Thus,  he  says,  special  forms 
were  required  in  nominating  a  “procurator  or  co^itor,”  a 
remark  no  one  could  have  made  who  had  read  the  elemen¬ 
tary  treatises  of  Gains.  After  that  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  he  makes  suretyship  the  equivalent  of  “  inter cessio.** 


have  put  a  hand  to  the  plough  and  look  back  unfit  for  the 
labour.  The  redeeming  points  about  this  section  of  the 
collection  are  two.  We  were  put  into  great  good  humour 
by  finding  a  capital  song  here  of  old  Captain  Morris’s,  that 
witty  rascal  who  strutted  so  finely  as  a  dandy  in  the  days 
of  Pitt,  and  as  an  already  somewhat  antiquated  maccaroni 
in  the  Regency,  whose  Aristophanic  ballads,  with  their 


Founding  upon  the  history  of  res  manerpt,  Mr  Amos  observes,  perfectly  inimitable  blending  of  outrageous  eroticism  and 
“  that,  in  very  early  times,  only  a  very  few  specific  things  sunny  good  spirits,  were  appreciated  so  intensely  by — 
are  regarded  as  possible  subiecte  of  legal  ownership.”  Ac-  The  strong  generation,  who  drank,  fought,  and  kissed, 

cording  to  thie  view,  at  the  time  when  a  man  was  owner  Whose  hands  never  trembled,  whose  shots  never  missed. 


of  his  land,  oxen,  and  slaves,  he  was  not  owner  of  the 
clothes  on  his  back,  the  food  ha  ate,  or  the  wine  he  drank. 
This  is  surely  piling  blunder  upon  blunder. 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  speak  in  terms  so  severe 


The  strong  generation,  who  drank,  fought,  and  kissed. 

Whose  hands  never  trembled,  whose  shots  never  missed. 
Who  lived  a  quick  life,  for  their  pulses  beat  high, 

and  could  not  be  endured  for  a  minute  by  our  own.  The 
song  given  here,  “  The  Contrast,”  is  as  good  as  any,  and 
immaculate  in  language.  The  other  redeeming  point  we 


of  a  gentleman  whose  works  axe,  no  doubt,  inspired  by  the  find  is  the  liberal  introduction  of  pieces  by  perhaps  the 
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hair  wet  with  the  sea- wind,  would  be  in  a  May-Fair  draw¬ 
ing-room.  Mr  Morris,  whose  “  Two  Red  Roses  against  the 
Moon”  would  have  passed  here  very  well,  does  not 
appear  at  all,  nor  Mr  Marzials,  whose  hitherto  somewhat 
neglected  volume  contains  some  morceatix  of  the  very  kind 
required  here,  and  interesting  further  as  belonging  to  a 
new  and  exotic  type.  Some  of  the  nonsense  now  printed 
here  might  well  have  been  excluded  to  make  way  for  these, 
and  for  a  good  many  more  specimens  of  Mr  Austin  Dobson. 
Among  vers  de  societe  by  writers  not  hitherto  mentioned,  we 
find  with  pleasure  Mr  Robert  Brough’s  “  Neighbour  Nelly,” 
two  charming  pieces  of  Clough’s,  and  good  things  by 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Mortimer  Collins,  and  the  present  Lord 
Lytton.  We  are  inclined  to  regret  that  Iklr  Pennell’s 
modesty  has  caused  him  to  omit  his  own  graceful  lyrics. 

On  the  whole,  the  ‘Muses  of  May-Fair*  will  do  nobody  any 
harm,  and  may  give  amusement.  We  have  ourselves  found 
much  in  the  volume  that  was  full  of  pleasant  reminiscence. 
But  we  fear  that  it  has  been  put  together  too  hastily  and 
thoughtlessly  to  have  any  lasting  importance. 

Edwabd  Denny. 


greatest  English  poet  that  Englishmen  have  never  learned 
to  love — the  divine  Walter  Savage  Landor.  We  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  Mr  Pennell  for  giving  us  no  less  than  six  gems 
of  Landor’s  ;  but  he  might,  we  think,  have  omitted  the  old 
generation,  and  yet  have  retained  Landor,  who  belongs, 
surely,  more  to  our  own  artistic  reproductive  age  of  classic¬ 
ism  than  to  that  of  the  romanticists — Byron  and  Words¬ 
worth.  We  wonder  that  the  editor  omitted  one  exquisitely 
gracious  piece  of  Landor’s,  that  entitled  ”  Sixteen,”  and  we 
venture  to  include  it  here  : — 

In  Clementina's  artless  mien 
Lucilla  asks  me  what  I  see, 

And  are  the  roses  of  sixteen 
Enough  for  me? 

Lucilla  asks  if  that  be  all, 

Have  1  not  culled  as  sweet  before  ? 

Ah  yes,  Lucilla  I  and  their  loss 
I  still  deplore ! 

I  now  behold  another  scene, 

Where  pleasure  beams  with  heaven's  old  light. 

More  pure,  more  constant,  more  serene, 

And  not  less  bright. 

Faith,  on  whose  breast  the  loves  repose, 

Whose  chain  of  flowers  no  force  can  sever, 

And  Modesty,  who,  when  she  goes. 

Is  gone  for  ever. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  kind  of  society  verses  which  Mr 
Pennell  desired  to  enshrine  in  this  volume  were  not  written 
in  English  before  the  days  of  Hood  and  Praed.  It  is  with 
these  men  that  the  book  should  have  commenced,  or,  if 
the  earlier  writers  were  admitted,  their  contributions  should 
have  been  kept  completely  distinct  from  those  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation.  The  three  living  masters  of  vers  de  societe 
are,  doubtless,  Frederick  Locker,  C.  S.  Oalverley,  and 
Austin  Dobson.  The  first  and  last  of  these  are  lineal  lite¬ 
rary  descendants  of  Praed,  the  other  of  Hood.  When 
Praed  struck  the  key-note  of  his  best  poems  he  had  touched 
a  new  chord  in  English  literature,  and  his  masterpiece, 
“My  own  Araminta,”  remains  unapproached  in  this  style 
of  writing.  We  commend  the  reader  to  turn  to  p.  281  in 
Mr  Pennell’s  volume,  and  consider  within  himself  how 
sparkling,  how  faultless  every  line  of  this  long  poem  is. 
In  studying  it  one  sees  what  Praed’s  later  disciples  have 
added ;  we  miss  Mr  Locker’s  pathos  and  Mr  Dobson’s  pic¬ 
turesqueness,  but  we  notice  a  firmness  of  touch,  a  perfec¬ 
tion  of  workmanship,  that  leaves  them  both  behind.  If 
the  reader  finds  “London  Lyrics  ”  more  interesting  than 
Praed’s  Poems,  let  him  remember  that  the  niceties  of  allu¬ 
sion,  and,  above  all,  the  delicate  nuances  of  contemporary, 
affectation,  which  form  the  very  framework  of  such  poems, 
are  already  antiquated  and  half-forgotten  in  the  elder  poet. 
But  where  in  all  the  literature  and  art  of  that  period  is  the 
young  lady  who  doted  on  the  “  Gem  ”  and  the  “Book  of 
Beauty  ”  sketched  so  brilliantly  as  when  the  “  Letter  of 
Advice  ”  bursts  out  with — 

When  I  heard  I  was  going  abroad,  love, 

I  thought  I  was  going  to  die  ; 

We  walked  arm-in-arm  to  the  road,  love, 

IVe  looked  arm-in-arm  to  the  eky  ; 

And  I  said,  “  When  a  foreign  postilion 
Has  hurried  me  off  to  the  Po, 

Forget  not  Medora  Trevilian, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  *  No  1  *  ” 

Notice  that  the  melody  of  this  poem  anticipates 
“  Dolores  ”  by  half  a  century. 

Mr  Pennell  has  wished  to  bring  all  the  poets  militant  to 
his  table,  but  the  most  famous  have  come  in  the  worst  of 
their  work-a-day  clothes.  The  serious  poets  do  not  seem 
to  shine  in  vers  de  societe,  Mr  Tennyson,  contributes  his 
idiotic  sonnet  to  a  coquette,  and  our  old  friend  “airy, 
fairy  Lilian,”  about  whom  opinion  may  be  divided.  Mr 
Browning  brings  some  of  his  shabbiest,  raggedest  verses. 
We  wonder  Mr  Pennell  did  not  borrow  “  Respectability ’* 
and  “  One  Way  of  Love  ”  instead  of  these.  Of  Miss  0.  G. 
Rossetti’s  work  we  have  the  very  worst  bit  that  that  exqui¬ 
site  poetess  is  known  to  have  composed.  Mr  D.  G.  Rossetti 
contributes  his  fantastic  sonnet,  “  A  Match  with  the  Moon,” 
which  is  not  comprised  in  vers  de  societe  at  all.  Mr  Swin¬ 
burne  sends  “  An  Interlude,”  which  is  uncharacteristic,  and 
“  F^lise,”  which  is  one  of  his  very  best  poems,  but  as  much 
out  of  place  in  this  volume  as  one  of  Mr  Albert  Moore’s 
maidens,  bare-footed  and  bare-throated,  with  her  blown 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S  ‘UNCLE  JOHN.* 

Uncle  John.  A  Novel.  By  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville,  Author  of 
*  Market  Harborough,’  *  The  Gladiator?,' &c.  &c ,  London:  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall. 

Major  Whyte-Melville  exhibits  as  decided  a  genius  for 
depicting  out-door  country  life  as  Capt.  Marryat  did  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  nautical  career.  One  was  not  more  mani¬ 
festly  at  the  head  of  his  class  than  is  the  other.  It  will  go 
hard  with  Major  Whyte-Melville,  but  he  must  bring  into 
nearly  every  work  that  he  writes  some  scene  which  shall 
be  an  outlet  for  his  great  love  of  hunting ;  and  accordingly, 
on  the  very  threshold  of  his  new  novel,  we  are  treated  to  an 
exceedingly  realistic  picture  of  a  ride  with  the  hounds.  Be 
the  literary  merits  of  this  writer  small  or  great  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  others  in  the  world  of  fiction,  every 
reader  must  do  him  the  justice  to  admit  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  his  books  is  of  the  healthiest  and  raciest.  The 
tone  of  ‘  Uncle  John  ’  is  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  it  is 
distinguished  by  a  frankness  and  a  purity  which  are  truly 
admirable.  We  should  not  despair  of  novel-writing  if  every 
devotee  of  the  art  would  but  write  in  the  same  spirit — 
never  descending  to  what  is  base  and  contemptible,  but 
telling  his  stories  in  a  straightforward  way,  and  with 
evident  honesty  and  freedom.  The  reading  of  this  book  ^ 
was  to  us  like  a  walk  in  the  country  in  winter,  with  the 
snow  upon  the  ground,  a  sharp,  clear,  and  bracing  exercise. 
In  this  respect  alone  it  is  deserving  of  hearty  commenda¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  devoid  of  other  excellences.  These 
merits  are,  however,  not  of  the  most  exalted  type. 
We  do  not  get  profound  philosophy  or  lofty  poetry ;  the 
Major’s  style  is  not  that  of  our  few  best  writers,  but  he 
gives  us  what  he  can,  viz. :  a  very  interesting  narrative, 
well  and  forcibly  told. 

The  novel  opens  with  a  very  unwarrantable  process  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  or  at  least  which  would  be  so,  were 
not  a  large  license  allowed  to  the  story-telling  fraternity, 
for  he  introduces  us  to  the  characters  of  his  narrative  by 
taking  a  peep  at  their  various  letters,  as  written  from 
Plumpton  Priors,  the  country  seat  of  John  Dennison. 
These  letters  well  illustrate  the  personal  idiosyncracies  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  shortly  to  become  more  directly 
acquainted  ;  and  they  afford  the  novelist  a  better  medium 
for  fulfilling  his  office  than  would  many  pages  of  explana¬ 
tion  and  elaboration.  Dennison,  or  ‘  Uncle  John,’  is  united 
to  a  woman  who  appears  to  have  little  love  for  him.  The 
romance  would  have  utterly  passed  out  of  his  life  (a  squire 
has  a  romantic  corner  somewhere)  were  it  not  for  his 
daughter  Annie,  who  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
lovable  creatures  imaginable.  The  author  seems  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  magic  which  women  exercise  over  men 
before  marriage  disappears  in  most  cases  afterwards. 
Others  would  say,  that  so  far  from  disillusion  thus 
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heart  and  nature,  and  Horace  Maxwell,  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  At  the  opening  of  the  story  the  former  is  inclined 
to  fall  desperately  in  lore  with  Annie  Dennison  (who  is 
beloved  of  everyl^dy,  male  and  female),  until  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  formidable  rival  upon  the  scene  in  the  person  of 
one  Mrs  Delaney,  or  Miss  Blair,  as  she  chooses  to  1^  known 
for  some  inscrutable  reason.  This  lady  is  drawn  as  a  very 
handsome  siren  —  a  magnificent  being,  in  facti  Im¬ 
mediately  he  beholds  her,  Lexley  feels  how  poor  has  been 
his  feeling  for  Annie,  and  he  falls  idolatrously  in  love  with 
the  new  comer.  He  makes  his  declaration,  and  is  accepted 
upon  one  condition — viz.,  a  full  knowledge  of  Miss  Blair*s 
antecedents.  This  lady  had  been  already  married  to  a 
swindler  and  cardsharper  named  Delaney,  with  whom  she 
had  been  compelled  to  travel  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
pursuing  a  nefarious  avocation  against  her  will.  At 
length  his  supposed  death  released  her  from  a  life  which 
she  had  often  felt  to  be  insupportable,  and  she  was  free. 
Lexley,  whose  love  was  of  a  kind  that  knew  no  obstacles, 
still  pressed  his  suit  after  the  strange  and  melancholy 
history,  and  the  two  were  married,  living  happily  the 
live-long  day.  The  interstices  of  the  story  are  filled 
up  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  with  the  doings 
at  Plumpton  Priors,  but  little  share  of  the  plot 
falls  to  Uncle  John,  from  whom  the  novel  takes  its  name. 
Annie  Dennison  is  secretly  in  love  with  Horace  Maxwell, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  cynical  notions  regarding  the  fair  sex, 
loves  her  as  deeply  in  return.  Cruel  Fate,  nevertheless, 
puts  contradictions  and  misunderstandings  in  their  way, 
which  it  takes  fully  a  volume  and  a  half  to  set  before  us, 
and  to  clear  up ;  and  it  is  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  volume,  when  Horace  is  rapidly  going  to  the  dogs, 
that  the  stage  is  cleared  and  the  hero  and  heroine  allowed 
to  rush  into  each  other’s  arms.  But  Fortune  during  this 
time  has  been  playing  a  hard  game  with  poor  Lexley.  The 
villain  Delaney,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  quietly  in- 
urned  in  the  deep  ocean,  makes  his  appearance  in  the  fiesh 
at  the  clergyman’s  house,  and  the  apparition  causes  Mrs 
Lexley  to  fiy  from  the  neighbourhood,  leaving  her  husband 
half-dead  with  despair."  Strenuous  are  the  efforts  he 
makes  to  recover  his  lost  idol,  but  all  in  vain,  till  at  length 
chance  brings  them  again  into  each  other’s  presence.  They 
can  now  be  happy,  for  Delaney,  who  had  got  into  prison 
for  some  one  of  his  numerous  offences  against  the  law,  in 
attempting  to  break  loose  sustained  such  injuries  that  he 
expired  in  Middleton  Qaol,  detailing  in  his  last  moments 
his  miserable  history  to  the  good  Lexley  himself. 

One  scene  in  this  novel  is  extremely  pathetic.  It  is  that 
in  which  is  depicted  the  death  of  Uncle  John.  An  old 
soldier.  General  Pike,  who  is  drawn  with  remarkably  vivid 
touches,  is  with  him  in  his  last  moments.  Dennison  hopes 
they  shall  meet  again.  “  I  trust  in  the  Lord  wo  may  1  *' 
responded  the  General,  and  the  author  is  afraid  he  muttered 

below  his  breath,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  It’s  d - d 

hard  lines  if  we  don’t.”  The  lights  and  shadows  of  the  j 
story  are  very  admirable  all  through.  The  general  drift 
also  is  one  of  a  high  and  strong  morality.  But  Major 
Whyte-Melville  is  not  very  encouraging  to  those  on  the 
verge  of  matrimony.  In  one  place  he  says,  “  there  are  two 
periods  of  life  when  the  companionship  of  an  agreeable  and 
pretty  woman  seems  insensibly  but  very  pleasantly  to  en¬ 
hance  a  man’s  daily  comfort  and  well-being :  before  he  has 
begun  and  after  he  has  left  off  caring  too  much.”  Major 
Whyte-Melville  is  guilty  of  much  more  treason  of  a  like 
nature  against  the  fair  sex,  but  we  forgive  him  all  when  in 
this  novel  only  he  has  drawn  the  portraits  of  two  lovely 
women  who  afford  a  fiat  contradiction  to  his  own  theories. 

*  Uncle  John  ’  will  assuredly  and  deservedly  become  a 
great  favourite.  Thoekton  Acland. 
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A  great  deal  of  honest  work  haa  been  put  into  Mr  Dobson's 
Civil  Service  Handbook  of  English  Literature.  It  is  chiefly 
bibliographical,  and  its  dates  have  been  verified  with 
scrupulous  care.  The  author  disclaims  original  research  and 
philosophical  division  ;  his  object  is  said  to  be  *Ho  give  a 
concise  and,  as  a  rule,  chronological  account  of  the  principal 
English  authors,  noting  the  leading  characteristics  of  their 
production,  and,  where  necessary,  the  prominent  events  of 
their  lives.”  Seeing  that  English  literature  from  a.d.  600  to 
the  present  day  is  treated  of  in  about  200  pages,  one  cannot 
expect  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  noting  characteristics. 
The  work,  as  w'e  have  said,  is  chiefly  bibliographical.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  much  idea  of  the  character  of  a  roan’s 
writing  by  scraps  from  various  critics.  And  we  cannot  say 
that  Mr  Dob^n  is  always  happy  in  his  selection  of 
authorities.  Why,  for  example,  should  he  quote  M.  Taine's 
expression  about  Marlowe  tnat  he  is  **  the  true  founder  of 
the  dramatic  school  ?  ”  If  the  primary  object  of  “  the  hand¬ 
book  is  to  assist  those  whose  time  and  opportunities  are 
restricted,”  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  assistance  they  could 
derive  from  such  a  formula.  It  wants  a  long  explanation  to 
make  it  represent  the  truth,  and  not  a  little  qualifica¬ 
tion,  and  Mr  Dobson  might  have  ventured  to  say  that 
Marlowe  was  the  founder  of  English  tragedy  on  his  own 
responsibility  without  being  suspected  of  pilfering  from  M. 
Tame.  Why,  again,  does  Mr  Dobson  quote  M.  Taine’s  ex¬ 
pression  about  Hooker,  that  he  is  the  most  solid  and  per¬ 
suasive  of  logicians.”  If  he  wished  to  guide  those  with  few 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  he  should  at  least  have 
quoted,  side  by  side,  the  opinion  of  John  Austin,  who  was 
probably  better  acquainted  with  Hooker’s  writings,  and  who 
denounced  a  certain  famous  part  of  them  as  fustian.”  We 
believe  that  if  a  book  of  this  compass  were  devoted  to  giving 
an  account  of  the  chief  movements  in  English  literature,  with 
a  reference  to  Lowndes  or  Alliboue  for  bibliography  and 
biography,  it  would  be  more  serviceable  to  the  class  for  whom 
Mr  Dobson  has  written.  A  work  compiled  upon  his.plan  is 
of  real  value  only  as  a  [reference  book  or  a  cram  bwk,  for 
both  of  which  purposes  it  possesses  the  indispensable  and 
rare  merit  of  accuracy. 

Mr.  Bright,  who  writes  the  introduction  to  Messrs. 
Rivington’s  series  of  cheap  annotated  text-books  for  English 
reading  in  schools,  has  this  at  least  to  be  said  in  bis  favour 
that  he  starts  with  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of  adapt¬ 
ing  such  books  to  the  intelligence  of  children.  The  kind  of 
lesson  which  he  sketches  should  be  really  valuable  as  well  as 
interesting ;  and  if  followed  out  as  he  suggests  would  not 
only  add  to  the  boy’s  stock  of  miscellaneous  knowledge,  but 
would  give  him  such  a  command  of  the  substance  of  our 
English  classics  as  would  be  very  serviceable  in  after-life, 
when  be  tried  to  get  at  their  characteristics  with  a  mature 
mind.  Our  only  complaint  against  Mr.  Bright’s  notes  is  that 
the  language  is  not  exactly  such  as  children  would  readily 
understancL  It  is  addressed  more  to  mature  readers  than  to 
children  ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Bright’s  excuse  is  that  he  left  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  teacher. 

The  Lady  Overseer^ s  Fam.'johlei^  which  she  pleasantly  calls  a 
“  little  pastoral,”  is  a  genial,  witty,  eloquent,  rambling  pro¬ 
duction,  which  one  cannot  read  without  conceiving  a  respect 
and  almost  an  affection  for  the  author.  She  describes  herself 
as  the  daughter  of  a  philanthropic  rector,  a  scholar,  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity  (Camb.),  a  man  of  learning  and  eloquence,  as  well 
as  a  devoted  champion  of  his  poor  parishioners,  and  she 
modestly  claims  a  hearing  for  her  opinions  on  various  matters 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  her  father’s.  She  is  an  advocate 
of  all  woman’s  just  claims,  and  has  asserted  some  of  them  in 
her  ow’n  person,  having  not  only  farmed  her  own  freehold, 
but  having  undertaken,  as  the  title  of  the  pamphlet  indicates, 
the  duties  of  a  parish  officer.  It  is  quite  clear  that  she  is 
a  lady  of  some  character,  and,  unless  the  appearances  of  her 
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*r«al  age*  is— the  age  that  you  appear  to  be.”  Judged  ia 
this  wav,  the  leadiug  actress  of  the  Paris  Vaudeville —the 
actress  who,  had  it  not  been  for  discreditable  jealousies,  would 
long  ago  have  been  a  leader  at  the  Pran9ais— will  always  have 
thirty  years.  That  wit  can  never  grow  old,  nor  that  swift 
impulse,  nor  that  fine  sensitiveness  ;  and,  moieover,  the  artist 
has  now  long  displayed  the  sagacity  of  one  who  knows  when 
to  relinquish  ns  surely  at  when  to  undertake,  ^’o  dreary 
exhibition  o£  a  spinster  turned  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the 

(  of  Madame  Fargueirs  impersonations.  -She  do^  not 
a  score  of  years  too  late,  as  the  ideal  maiden.  She  is 
or  the  wife  that  Mr  Browning  boldly 


inconsecutive  wayward  rambling,  chatty  and— if  the  word 
may  be  allowed  and  understood — **quotey”  nature  of  the 
pamphlet  rather  increases  than  diminishes  the  interest  of  it. 

Coming  from  the  county  of  Shakespeare,  she  naturallj^  takes 
a  delight  in  finding  among  the  common  folk  expressions  of 
hit  which  have  become  obsolete  in  literature.  We  have  not 
remarked  among  her  discoveries  anything  that  has  escaped  range 
the  attention  of  dialectal  scholars,  but  they  come  in  very  pose,  i  . 

pleasantly  among  her  discursive  notes  on  country  life  and  the  passionate  mother 
country  friends.  sketches  in  “  Elvire  *- 

In  the  Contemporary  Mr  E.  H.  Hutton  has  an  able  article  An,  amonnt  of  love,  and  some  remains  of  g™'e— 

on  “  Latent  Thought.”  The  subject  which  Mr  Hutton  has  or  the  shrewd  counsellor,  or  the  sympathetic  friend,  or  the 
entitled  “Latent  Thought”  is  what  is  otherwise  known  by  witty  woman  of  society  and  the  great  world.,  + 

the  heavier  but,  perhaps,  more  precise  Latin  designation,  In  light  comedy,  and  in  the  trivial  dialogue  that  has  to  be 
“  Unconscious  Cerebration.”  Everybody  must  have  remarked  accepted  as  comedy  when  comedy  itself  is  scarce,  Madame 
cases  of  this— cases  in  which,  after  puzzling  for  a  long  time  Fargueil’a  art  is  so  perpetual,  yet  so  wholly  unobtrusive, 
over  some  difficult  question,  they  have  returned  to  it  after  her  presence  gives  truth  to  what  is  felt  to  bo  a  fable,  and 
an  interval  and  found  that  they  could  solve  it  with  ease,  makes  impossibilities  seem  probable  events.  The  absurd 
Sometimes  the  solution  suddenly  flashes  upon  one  when  one  caricature  of  American  thought,  life,  and  manners,  which, 
is  occupied  with  something  mse.  Now,  how  can  these  under  the  shelter  of  a  successful  name,  has  been  given^  this 
things  be  ?  Has  the  brain  been  active  in  the  interval  ?  week  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  owes  to  Madame  Fargueil  all 
Have  we  gone  on  unconsciously  cerebrating  or  latently  that  it  seems  to  contain  of  sense  and  of  reality.  Never  had i 
thinking  on  tlie  subject  ?  The  question  is  put  in  an  extreme  an  actress  more  difficult  work  than  that  which  is  required 
and  attirtling  form  by  Mr  Hutton  when  he  asks  whether  before  an  audience  can  be  expected  to  feel  even  the  slightest 
“  the  bruin,  us  distinct  from  the  mind,  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  interest  in  the  success  of  Mrs  Bellamy’s  schemes ;  even  the 
weaving  machine  from  which,  if  you  supply  it  with  the  raw  slightest  concern  for  the  fortunes  of  her  acquaintances.  And  yet 
materials  of  a  mental  problem,  you  may  hope  to  take  out  Madame  Fargueil,  with  her  delicate  art,  does  throw  her  own 
tlie  flnished  article  without  the  exercise  of  any  intellectual  interest  into  the  thing  so  imraistakably,  that  yon,  too,  begin 
judgment  or  reflection.”  This  is  putting  the  question  in  too  to  believe  in  it.  That  expressive  shoulder-shrug— it  cannot 
popular  and  misleadingly  easy  a  form,  and  if  Mr  Hutton’s  be  for  nothing.  That  watching  eye — it  must  have  something 
paper  bud  really  been  an  answer  to  any  such  question,  we  to  watch  for.  That  pregnant  silence  of  expectation — aft» 
should  have  charged  him  with  trying  to  obtain  a  cheap  j  all,  there  must  be  something  to  come.  And  when  the  curtain 
victory  by  refuting  what  nobody  maintains.  We  cannot  here  falls  at  last  upon  the  silly  solution  of  a  difficulty  that  could 
follow  Mr  Hutton  into  the  details  of  his  argument.  His  !  never  have  occurred,  and  you  are  fully  persuaded  that  you 
eouclusiuii  that  all  cases  of  latent  thinking  are  merely  !  have  sat  through  three  hours  of  a  comedy  without  character, 
cases  of  thinking  with  a  minimum  of  attention  to  what  ^  and  a  burlesque  without  point,  even  then— perhaps  then  the 
is  passing  tluough  your  mind,  seems  to  us  \&ry  far  most— you  feel  grateful  to  the  art  which  induced  you 
from  a  souimI  or  ^equate  explanation.  And  in  one  place,  through  four  acts  to  fancy  that  something  w  as  coming,  though 
where  he  admits  the  operation  of  untbought  physical  con-  at  the  end  it  never  came  :  you  have  not  wholly  lost  an  evening 
ditioDs  of  thought,  he  seems  to  us  to  virtually  admit  what  he  |  which  has  been  enlivened  by  gesture  that  made  Sardou’s 
has  undertaken  to  refute.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  ,  serious  dulness  seem  eloquent,  and  by  quick  expression  of  the 
while  our  conscious  mental  operations,  which  Mr  Hutton  is'  eyes  that  made  ditfuseneas  seem  witty.  You  have  hardly 
quite  right  in  maintaining  to  be  “thought”  proper,  may  be  been  to  the  play,  indeed  ;  and  she  is  not  a  popular  favourite 
represented  as  a  thi*ead,  we  being  conscious  only  of  one  thing  '  of  the  stage — this  keen,  shrewd,  middle-aged  woman,  whose 
at  a  time,  the  succession  of  the  brain  operations,  which  are  '  ready  chatter  is  pleasantly  acidulated,  for  all  its  dominant 
the  physical  conditions  of  thought,  constitute  a  much  broader  |  good  nature,  and  whose  occasional  reproof  is  never  bitterne^  : 
stream.  In  other  words  the  cerebral  activity  of  which  we  .  is  something  lighter  than  scorn — is  only  a  genial  deprecation, 
are  conscious  is  comparatively  a  small  part  of  what  goes  on.  following  on  a  searching  analysis  of  motive.  The  motive  for 
We  could  not  trace  a  hundredth  part  of  the  suggestions  or  ,  action  is  clear  to  her,  but  the  action  itself,  though  not  quite 
u»oeiatious  that  contribute  to  any  one  train  of  thought.  It  worthy,  is  excused.  Her  associates  may  be  players,  but 
is  of  course  a  travesty  of  the  question  to  say  that  this  amounts  '  Fargueil  is*  a  woman  of  the  world.  They  act  their  parts,  but 
to  calling  the  brain  an  “automatic  machine  independent  of  &he  lives  hers.  They  can  tell  her  no  secrets  that  she  does  not 
eousciousness.”  We  cannot  say  to  the  brain — “What,  ho!  know  already.  Hers  is  the  ease  of  Society,  and  its  wide 
Bring  me  a  solution  of  that  problem.”  Unconscious  cerebra-  tolerance. 

tioD  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  will.  We  doubt  also  the  And  if  she  is  a  mistress  of  light  comedy— the  comedy  of 
accuracy  of  Mr  Hutton’s  statement  of  another  point.  He  '  intrigue,  of  ingenuity,  of  pointed  repartee,  as  well  as  of  its 
affirms  that  “  the  theory  appears  to  be  held,  even  by  a  very  dreary  substitute,  the  wild  caricature  that  passes  for  observa- 
^tinguished  man,  that  you  may  recollect  without  recollect-  •  tion  and  the  rudeness  that  is  in  the  place  of  wit — she  is 
ing,  t.e.,  recollect  elaborately  with  your  muscles  what  has  not  certainly  none  the  less  mistress  of  the  serious  comedy  which 
^t  emerged  into  recognition  by  your  mind.”  Would  Mr  Sardou  wrote  when  he  was  writing  for  fame.  If  without  the 
Hutton  say  what  distinguished  man  holds  this  theory  ?  It  aid  of  a  dramatic  situation,  Madame  Fargueil  can  be  interest- 
strikes  us  that  we  have  heard  before  a  similar  ti:p,vesty  of  a  |  ing,  in  virtue  of  her  own  personality,  see  what  she  can  do 
certain  theory.  i  when  there  is  a  situation  to  lead  up  to,  to  rise  to,  and  to 
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5ritic  who  happened  never  to  have  learned  it  is  true  that  the  actress  has  hardly  yet  been  seen  who  can 
youth,  and  learnt  it  instead  when  he  was  a  gi^©  infinite  variety  to  the  expression,  by  different  characters, 
•ut  away  childish  things — especially  childish  ^  the  same  feeling.  Fargueil  is  always  Fargueil,  yet  she  has 
>us  lightly  addressed  the  partner  of  his  first  found,  for  the  expression  of  all  violent  feelings,  methods  the 
y; — “Miss  Such-and-Such,  Home  may  be  most  suggestive  of  any  possessed  by  living  artists  at  the 
'ee  aspects  ^0  par^n<r«)  :  Rome  Mediaeval,  theatre.  Voice,  eyes,  hands, — they  are  all  completely  con- 
(ladie^  chain)f  and  Rome  Artistic.”  Now  it  trolled  ;  and  while  avoiding  the  regularity,  the  absolutely  and 
we  have  but  minds  equal  to  the  occasion,  to  minutely  calculated  effect  of  the  school  of  acting  of  which 
ything  in  8eveml  “  aspects  and  the  acting  the  Kembles  have  been  chiefs,  she  avoids,  it  is  evident,  the 
rgueil — the  distinguished  comedienne  now  personal  emotion  which  among  some  sensitive  artists  over¬ 
lay  very  profitably  be  considered  in  two.  roasters  their  art,  and  is  condemned  the  most,  even  when  it  is 
lil  is  an  aetKss  of  light  comedy,  witty,  bril-  the  moment  most  successfuL  I\^oie  was  complimented 
istic;  she  is  also  an  actress  ^  comedy  so  0*^©©  ©*1  the  inspiration  of  a  given  moment.  “No”  he 
j^es  into  drams;  and  her  art,  abounding  in  answered,  and  be  would  not  accept  the  praise  ;  be  had  for- 
is  yet  capable  of  passionate  moments,  which  gotten  his  art  too  completely  that  night ;  he  was  no  longer 
you  are  familiar  only  with  her  habitual  roaster  of  himself.  And  Madame  Fargueil  may  sometimes 
.  j  J’©c©ive  the  like  praise ;  but  it  is  never  likely  to  be  unde- 

uirer  asked,  on©  day,  what  was  the  real  age  served.  For  she  herself  never  forgets  her  art :  it  is  enough 
lar  actress.  His  question  was  met  by  the  for  her  that  her  audience  shall  forget  it. 

*  sister  of  the  ersft On  the  stage  your  Febmoiick  Wbdmoer 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

[Eighth  Notice.] 

There  was  a  strict  cauon  in  the  days  of  Reynolds  respecting 
colour,  to  the  effect  that  no  subject  could,  commend  itself 
graciously  to  the  eye  which  had  blue  for  its  prevailing  tone, 
and  Gainsborough  gave  a  practical  contradiction  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  by  producing  his  famous  “Blue  Boy.”  About  the 
same  time  certain  rules  in  the  sister  art  of  Music  were 
thought  equally  binding ;  but  the  imagination  of  Beethoven 
could  not  be  tied  down  by  the  laws  of  composition  regulating 
the  Viennese  School,  and  he  soon  showed  the  world  by  new 
combinations  that  the  master  makes  his  own  boundaries.  In 
Sculpture  again,  if  there  is  one  principle  more  strongly  laid 
down  than  another  by  such  men  as  Guizot,  Leasing,  Winkle- 
man,  and  a  host  of  others,  it  is  that  violent  expression  and 
action  do  not  come  legitimately  within  the  Sculptor’s  Art. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  so-ciUled  rules  affecting  the  fine  arts, 
it  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated,  that  genius  is  a  law  unto 
itself ;  and  we  find  a  very  apt  illustration  of  this  in  the  model 
of  the  famous  “Dancing  Group”  ^1,515),  executed  by  J.  D. 
Garpeaux  for  the  !New  Opera  House,  Paris.  It  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  within  our  province  either  to  defend  or  to  denounce 
the  artist  on  account  of  the  moral  bearings  of  his  theme  : 
opinions  will  differ  on  this  point.  We  call  attention  to  the 
group  simply  on  the  ground  of  its  daring  and  art  excellence  and 
especially  to  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  genius  of  the 
dance  lightens  up  every  youthful  face  and  controls  into 
rhythmic  motion  every  pliant  limb.  The  artist  has  been  fairly 
loyal  to  his  idea,  and  illustrates,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
the  possibility  of  a  sculptor’s  trenching  on  the  domain  of 
painting  without  sacrificing  one  iota  of  the  beauty  of 
his  own  art.  The  lack  of  fidelity  to  one’s  idea  is  pain¬ 
fully  manifest  in  H.  S.  H.  Count  Gleichen’s  marble 
“Bacchante”  (1,516).  Compared  to  any  of  the  beam¬ 
ing  countenances  in  Carpeaux's  beautiful  creation,  Count 
Gleichen’s  Bacchante  is  insipid  to  a  degree,  and  she  would 
have  to  be  literally  Bacchi  plena  before  we  could  imagine  her 
moving  a  toe  in  the  merry  dance  ;  and  even  then  there  would 
be  nothing  of  the  spiritual  in  her  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  of  the  trollopy.  The  Count  is  much  more  at  home  in  his 
bronze  statuette  of  “  Prince  Arthur  ”  (1,594),  and  has  managed 
to  throw  much  more  spirituality  into  the  face  of  his  “  Alle¬ 
gorical  Figure  ”  (1,499).  In  this  case  he  evidently  believed 
in  what  he  was  about,  and  has  been  successful  accordingly. 
The  colossal  figure  of  her  Majesty  which  adorns  the  central 
hall  is  by  Mr  Noble,  and  is  certainly  the  finest  thing  he  has 
yet  done.  It  is  presented  to  St  Thomas’s  Hospital  by  its 
President,  Sir  John  Mus^rove,  Bart.,  in  commemoration  of 
her  Majesty  having  laid  the  foundation-stone  and  opened  the 
Institution  in  person.  In  the  Sculpture  Gallery  there  is  another 
presentation  of  her  Majesty.  In  this  instance  it  is  a  marble 
oust  byJ.E. Boehm,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  freedom  with 
which  it  is  chiselled,  a  freedom,  we  think,  the  distinguished 
sculptor  has  carried  a  little  too  far.  The  Princess  Louise  is 
much  more  careful  with  her  bust  of  the  “  late  General  Grey  ” 
(1,536);  but  then  she  is  scarcely  a  distinguished  sculptor 
yet.  She  models  with  all  the  feeling  of  an  artist,  however, 
and  the  bust  upon  its  own  merits,  and  as  a  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  character  as  well  as  of  outward  semblance,  would  com¬ 
mand  attention  anywhere.  R.  Kopf  has  been  very  successful 
with  his  portrait  of  the  Princess  Alice,  whose  general 

conformation  of  head,  W  the  way,  bears  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  “Baroness  Burdett-Ooutts ”  (1,509),  as  sculptured 
by  W.  Brodie.  There  is,  moreover,  a  peculiar  air  of  elegance 
about  both  these  heads.  We  like  the  animated  look  Milo 
Griffith  has  thrown  into  his  portrait  of  Miss  Edward  Payne 
(l,6tl),  the  rough  and  ready  modelling  of  W.  Wagmuller’s 
“Bust  of  a  Gentleman”  (1,576),  but,  letter  still,  his  more 
finished  work  in  bronze  of  “  A  Girl  frightened  by  a  Lizard  ” 
(1,603).  There  is  splendid  composition  of  lines  in  this  last, 
but  the  face  of  the  girl  is  not  pleasing.  The  chaste  severity 
of  Mdme  Le  Bertaux’s  bronze,  “  Bust  of  ^ring,”  (1,617) 

18  much  to  our  liking,  and  the  piquancy  J.  Durham  has 
thrown  into  “Miss  Ellie”  (1,531)  and  “Master  Tom” 
(1,532)  must  charm  Mr  Kingsley,  whose  “Water-babies” 
they  illustrate.  This  piquant  quality  is  also  pleasingly  pal¬ 
pable  in  J.  de  Brackeleer’s  “  Ready  for  the  Ball  ”  (1,575). 

If^  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  trenching  upon  what  our 
continental  brethren  call  our  insular  ideas  of  the  proprieties 
in  the  “  (iroup  de  la  Danse,”  there  can  be  none  whatever  in  C. 
A.  Fraikin’s  “  Un  Premier  Enfant  ”  (1,496).  The  maternal  pose 
in  this  case,  however  natural,  is  scarcely  one  to  be  perpetuated 
in  marble,  and  we  have  in  the  infant  rather  too  mucn  of  the 
chaste  indecency  of  childhood.  Drapery  serves  some  of  the 
grandest  aims  in  Art,  but  our  French  friends  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  knack,  sometimes,  of  wantonly  abusing  it.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  M.  B'raikin,  in  reaching  after  realism,  has 
become  a  little  too  careless  and  playful.  The  authorities 


of  the  Academy,  since  our  last  visit,  have  evidently  been 
struck  in  a  similar  way,  for  they  have  turned  the  group 
round  and  have  presented  it  to  the  visitor  at  a  less 
objectionable  angle.  We  wish  also  they  would  remove 
J.  Adams- Acton’s  bust  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Spurgeon 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dalou*s  Frede¬ 
rick  Leighton,  R.A.  The  latter  gentleman  is  an  elegant 
and  cultured  Pagan,  artistically  speaking,  and  the  other  is 
a  good-meaning  Christian  son  of  thunder ;  but  there  can 
be  no  possible  sympathy  between  them,  and  we*  would 
respectfully  submit  to  the  authorities  the  propriety  of 
removing  the .  Reverend — him  of  Bashan — to  the  close 
proximity  of  some  good  stolid  Lord  Mayor.  Each  would  be 
flattered  by  the  presence  of  the  other,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
friends  of  the  painter  of  “  Clytemnestra  ”  would  cease  to  be 
outraged.  With  Dalou’s  “  Hush-a-bye-baby  ”  (1,530) — and 
mark  how  widely  different  the  treatment  is  here  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  M.  FraikinVi  group — we  are  simply 
delighted.  Never  in  modern  sculpture  was  the  fleeting 
instant  of  action  seized  so  completely  in  the  idea  of  mother 
and  child ;  realised  with  such  unspeakable  tenderness.  This 
is  another  example  of  the  tendency  of  French  sculpture  to 
widen  the  limits  of  the  art ;  ana  Dalou,  like  Cai'peaux, 
triumphantly  proves  that  this  can  be  done.  There  is  no 
name  attached  to  the  figure  called  “  Knitting  ”  (1,608),  but  it 
also  belongs  to  the  modern  French  school  ;  and  we  are  sorry, 
from  the  multitudinous  furbelows  in  which  the  industrious 
lady  sits  environed,  that  the  high  merits  of  the  work  are 
likely  to  escape  the  notice  they  would  otherwise  command. 
There  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  more  life-like  and  artistic  bit 
of  modelling  in  the  whole  Academy. 

Turning  to  practitioners  in  what  may  be  called  the  more 
legitimate  school — to  artists  who  work  within  such  limits  as 
the  great  Winekelraan  prescribes — we  point  to  the  “  Leander 
preparing  to  cross  the  Hellespont”  (1,513)  of  K  B.  Stephens, 
and  especially  to  the  group  called  “Wrecked”  (1517),  by 
H.  S.  Leifchild.  We  see  two  female  figures,  the  elder  of 
which  lifts  the  inanimate  form  of  the  younger  out  of  the 
water,  laying  her  for  temporary,  support  against  her  bent 
knee.  The  oneness  of  the  composition,  and  the  glorious 
sweep  of  line,  are  beautiful  exceedingly  ;  and  we  regard  the 
author  as  one  of  the  beat  of  our  creative  sculptors,  although 
those  who  ought  to  know  better  seem  wonaerfully  slow  to 
recognise  his  merits.  Another  artist  who  follows  loyally  the 
classic  canons  of  his  art  is  T.  Thornycroft.  His  bronze 
statues  of  “Melpomene”  (1,519),  “Thalia”  (1,521),  and 
“Clio”  (1,529)  are  of  heroic  size,  and  carried  out  in  the 
purest  tMte.  We  would  cjill  special  attention  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  draperies,  and  to  the  fine  Greek  spirit  he  has 
thrown  into  every  one  of  the  figures.  Surely  such  sculptors 
as  Mr  Thornycroft  and  Mr  Leifchild  deserve  all  the  honour 
the  Academy  can  give  them.  One  does  not  like  to  si^  any¬ 
thing  ill-natured  of  such  an  honourable  body  as  the  Forty ; 
but  one  cannot  help  thinking  sometimes,  when  an  election 
comes  round,  that  persistent  words  and  bumptiousness  have 
more  weight  with  them  than  mute  works  and  modesty. 

John  Forbks-Robertson, 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evbnino,  6.30  p.if. 

Following  the  general  payment  of  the  dividends  there  has 
been  an  abundance  of  money  for  discount  purposes  this  week, 
and  the  rates  are  now  easy  at  2|  per  cent,  for  three  months* 
bills. 

The  Bank  Return  shows  that  that  establishment  has  entirely 
recovered  from  the  temporary  relapse  from  its  firm  position 
noticed  last  week  ;  but  though  the  Reserve  has  decreased 
this  week,  the  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  has 
increase  to  43]^  per  cent.,  or  an  increased  from  last  week  of 
4g _per  cent 

The  main  business  in  the  Stock  Exchange  'this  week 
has  l^n  of  a  speculative  character,  conducted  on  the 
account  of  the  members  themselves,  there  being  a  great 
absence  of  bond  fide  transactions  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  The  department  in  which  the  chief  business  has 
been  done  is  that  for  Home  Railway  Stocks.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  week  heavy  sales  of  all  classes  of  these 
Stocks  were  made,  on  news  of  the  adverse  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  a  case  brought  by  the  Government 
against  the  North  London  Railway  Company  for  arrears  of 
passenger  duty  on  third  class  passengei's  not  carried  by 
rarliamentary  trains.  The  speculators  considered  this  to 
be  a  representative  case,  and  as  the  arrears  of  this 
duty  would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  as  in  the  Midland  and  North  Eastern,  a  heavy 
reduction  in  prices  occurred.  Later  in  the  week,  following 
the  publication  of  good  traffic  returM,  re-assuring  rumours 
as  to  the  coming  dividend  of  the  Brighton  Company,  and  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  speculators  for  the  fall  to 
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buy  back,  an  improving  tendency  set  in,  and  the  Mark^  closes 
moderately  firm  at  a  general  improvement.  Great  Eastern 
are  especially  firm,  and  nopes  are  entertained  that  the  result  of 
the  half-year's  working  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  share¬ 
holders.  In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  all  the  more  sound 
descriptions  have  benetitted  from  the  investment  deiuand, 
and  from  the  cheapness  of  money.  Kussian,  Chilian,  Entre 
Rios,  Hungarian,  Italian,  and  Bolivian  have  all  improved ; 
the  last-mentioned  on  the  announcement  of  the  payment  of 
the  overdue  coupon.  On  the  other  hand,  Peruvian  have  been 
fiat  on  speculative  operations.  Although  we  recommended 
these  bonds  as  very  cheap  when  they  could  be  bought  to  pay 
10  per  cent  some  months  ago,  they  certainly  are  at  present 
prices  a  good  investment.  Spanish  and  Costa  Rica  have  been 
flat.  French  have  only  practically  declined  on  the  political 
crisis  in  France,  it  being  believed  that  affairs  there 
are  improving,  and  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
more  settled  Government  in  that  country.  United  States 
Government  Securities  are  a  little  better,  and  there  has  been 
a  relapse  in  the  speculative  operations  against  Erie  and 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  Securities,  all  these 
bonds  being  steady  at  a  moderate  advance.  Bank  Shares 
have  advanced  on  the  generally  favourable  dividends  just 
announced,  but  London  and  Westminster  Shares  have  fallen 
slightly,  a  higher  dividend  than  20  per  cent,  having  been  antici¬ 
pated.  Telegraph  Shares  have  been  firm  with  a  fair  advance  in 
Anglo-American,  Eastern,  and  a  few  others.  In  the  coming 
week  attention  will  no  doubt  be  mainly  given  to  the  Railway 
market,  and  heavy  fluctuations  may  be  anticipated,  as  several 
of  the  large  Railwav  Companies,  it  is  said,  intend  announcing 
their  dividends  at  the  middle  of  the  week.  To*day  Uruguay 
Stock  has  been  in  demand  at  an  advance. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  dull  nearly  all  the  week,  and 
Consols  without  change  in  prices  at  92^  92|  for  money,  and 
92i  92  j  for  the  Account.  The  Indian  Government  Securities 
are,  however,  firmer  at  a  fractional  rise. 

In  the  Homo  Railway  Market,  Brighton,  North-Western 
and  Midland  Stocks  have  improved  }  per  cent. ;  South- 
Eastern  Deferred,  J  ;  Metropolitan,  ^  ;  North-Eastern  and 
Chatham  and  Dover,  J  ;  and  ditto  Preference  and  North 
British,  ^  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  Caledonian  and 
South-Eastern  Ordinary  have  fallen  l4  per  cent;  Great 
Eastern,  | ;  and  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  J  per  cent. 

The  quotations  this  evening  are  : — 

Caledonian,  91^;  Great  Eastern,  434;  Great  Northern,  1384; 
ditto  “A,”  153 j;  Great  Western,  1194;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  144  ;  Brighton,  78  ;  North  Western,  149^  ;  Sonth  Western, 
1124;  Chatham  and  Dover,  204;  do.  Preference,  614;  Midland, 
1264  ;  Metropolitan,  59;  Metropolitan  District,  234;  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincoln,  691;  ditto  Deferred,  4 If;  North  British, 
604 ;  North  Eastern,  1651;  South  Eastern,  110;  ditto  Deferred,  944. 

In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  there  is  an  improvement  on  the 
week  of  2^  per  cent,  in  Uruguay  ;  2  in  Bolivian  and  Entre 
Rios;  1  in  Brazilian  of  1871  ;  Chilian  of  1866  and  1870; 
Italian  (Marem)  Russian  1832,  1872,  1873,  Danubian  of 
1864,  and  Turkish  Nine  per  Cent.  Bonds ;  J  in  Italian  of 
1801 ;  i  in  Hungarian  of  1872,  and  Egyptian  of  1873  ;  ^  in 
Peruvian  of  1872  ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1869  ;  French 
Five  per  Cents.,  and  do.  Six  per  Cents.  1871  ;  f  in  Austrian 
Silver  Rentes  and  the  Egyptian  Khedive  Ijoan,  and  J  in 
Mexican,  and  Peruvian  of  1870.  But  there  has  been  a  fall  of 
1  in  both  the  Costa  Rica  Loans ;  J  in  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents. ;  ^  in  Honduras,  and  J  in  Egyptian  of  1868.  The 
quotations  are :  — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  94  xd  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  91 ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  78 J ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  674  xd ;  Bolivian, 
344;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  924;  ditto  Five 
per  Gents.,  1865,  101,  ditto  1871,  101 ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents., 
1870,  90 ;  ditto  1873,  88J ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  104 
xd;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  101  xd;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93  xd  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  25 ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1872,  25 ;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  96  ;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents,  101  xd;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  84;  ditto  1864, 
96;  ditto  1868,  80} ;  ditto  English,  1873,  68;  ditto  Viceroy 
1870,  88 xd;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  100;  ditto  Khedive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  73J;  Entre  Rios,  100  xd;  French  Defence,  1034; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  96;  ditto  Three  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  60;  Honduras  Railway  Loan.  84;  ditto,  1870,  84; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  71| ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  186l’ 
664  xd;  ditto  Tobacco,  974  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  (Maren! 
Railway),  66 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  93 ;  Japan  Nine  per 
Cents.,  109 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  96  xd  ;  Mexican  Three 
per  Cents.,  161;  ditto,  1864,  74;  Moorish  Five  per  Cents.,  994; 
Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  18;  ditto  1872,  14;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  66};  ditto  1872,  Slf ;  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 
1862,  102;  ditto  1872,  102;  ditto  1873,  101  ;  Charkof  Azof, 
99 ;  ditto  Nicolai,  84 ;  ditto  Orel,  99 ;  San  Domingo,  9 ;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  per  Cents.,  79;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.  17|; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  79  xd;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  46’ 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  6O4  xd;  ditto  Six  per  Cents..  1869, 
53;  ^tto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  62;  ditto  Niue  per  Cents.  CB 
and  C),  79  {  and  Uruguay,  684. 


The  Editor  acknowledges  receipt  of  £2,  “A  Scotch 
Fanner's  Contribution'*  to  the  Agricultural  Labourers* 
Fund.  Also  of  £5  from  Mrs  Eiloart  for  the  same  cause. 
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TV/rililTARY  BAND  EVERY  THURSDAY  and 
IVJL  SATURDAY  at  3.  and  PERFORMANCE  on  the  GRAND 
ORGAN,  by  Mr  WILLIAM  CARTER,  DAILY  at  4. _ 

WHAT  IS  YOUR~CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  m  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  Ts. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 


Manual  of  Heraldry.” 400  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON. 
Genealogist,  25  CrAuboume-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

EAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  68.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  Od.  Registered  letter,  Gd.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  26  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martia’slane). 


pULLETON'S  GUINEA 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  be 


BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  3IoDOgram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  25  Cranbourae  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 

I3AISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

J-\  ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  Cs.  No  charge  ior  engraving  die. — T.  CUL- 
LKTON,  Engraver  to  the  (}ucen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cran bourne -street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 

ULLETON'S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la  ;  Name  Plate, 
28.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 

IGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-(jarat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from :— £2  2a  ;  £3  38. ;  £4  48. ;  £6  Os. ;  £6  168. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £16  lOs.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Kings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboui'ue- 
street  (comer  of  St  loartin’s-lane),  W.C. 

^ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

T  28.  3d.,  post-free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  6d.— 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin's-lane). 

ONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS, 

STA3IPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  Os. 
The  following  are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  audl  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870 -the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Bfarquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  C!om- 
moners.  Also  Twelve  ShccU  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  scries  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  FamUy,  25  Cranboume- 

street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Lands^pe  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  < 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  IllustraUoi 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

nPHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanen 

Pa^nlsed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  < 
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Subscription  for  f^oo,ooo  Six  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock, 

(Authorised  by  the  East  London  Bailvray  Act,  1874), 

Of  whicli  £215,000  has  already  been  taken  by  the  Proprietors  of  Shares  and  Stocks  of 

THE  EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY  COMPANY 


Interest  at  6  per  Cent,  per  Annum  will  be  secured  on  the  above  ;£400,000  Debenture  Stock  during  the  construction 
of  the  Line,  up  to  the  Ist  July,  1876,  by  investment  in  Consols,  in  the  names  of 
WILLIAM  HAWES,  Chairman  of  the  Company. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND  ) 

JOHN  SALE  BARKER  f  I^^rectors. 

The  total  Debenture  Capital  of  the  Company,  including  the  j8400,000  now  for  Subscription,  is  £966,600,  the  total  annual 
charge  for  In  rerest  on  which  will  not  exceed  £67,998. 

This  will  be  secured  by  the  outlay  by  the  Company,  including  the  Stock  now  for  Subscription,  of  £2,766,600. 

The  net  annual  income  of  the  Company  is  estimated  on  well  considered  figures  at .  £165,000 

From  which  must  be  deducted  the  interest  on  the  £566,600  Debenture  Capital  of  the  Company  already  issued  ...  £33,996 


Which  would  leave  a  balance  of  .  .  ... 

Available  to  meet  the  amount  of  interest,  viz. : — £24,000  per  annum  required  on  the  £400,000  Debenture  Capital 
authorised  by  the  above  Act. 

BEING  MORE  THAN  FIVE  TIMES  THE  AMOUNT  REQUIRED  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE. 


£131,004 


DIRECTORS. 

William  Hawes.  Eaq.,  Chairman. 

Lawford  Acland.  Eaq. 

Major-General  Brownrigg’,  C.B. 

John  Sale  Barker,  Esq. 

Peter  Graham,  E^. 

Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

AUDITORS. 

H.  M.  Brownrigg,  Esq. 

H.  U.  Stansfield,  Esq. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Wilson,  Bristows  and  CarpmacI,  1  Copthall-buildings,  E.C., 

London. 

SBCRBTART. 

G.  E.  Cooper,  Esq. 

Offices— 3  Great  Winchester  street- buildinga,  E.C.  London. 

The  Directors  of  the  East  London  Railway  Company  are  prepared  to 
receive  applications  for  the  balance  of  £400,000  Six  per  Cent.  Debenture 
Stock  authorised  to  be  raised  by  the  East  London  Railway  Act,  1874 ; 
(which  will  rank  immediately  after  the  existing  Debenture  Capital),  of 
which  £215  000  has  already  been  subscribed  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  the  balance  £185,000  being  now  offered  to  the  public  at  £105  per  £100 
Debenture  Stock,  payable  os  follows : — 

£10  per  cent,  on  Application. 

20  „  on  Allotment. 

25  „  on  15tli  August,  1874. 

25  „  on  16th  September,  1874. 

25  „  on  15th  October,  1874, 


Bfnking  together  a  total  estimated  income  per  annum  of  ...  £330,000 

From  which  has  to  be  deducted  the  cost  of  working,  50  per 
cent.*  .  105,000 

Leaving  a  net  estimated  Income  of  .  £105,000 

The  East  London  Railway  Company  will  form  a  highway  for  Traffic 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  systems  of  Railways,  through  London, 
by  means  of  Junctions  or  connections  with 

1.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway, 

2.  The  London  and  Brighton  Railway, 

3.  The  South  Eastern  Railway, 

4.  The  South  London  Railway, 

and  it  will  aho  be  brought  into  immediate  proximity  to 

5.  The  North  London  Railway,  and 

6.  The  Metropolitan  Railway, 

by  means  of  which  the  entire  district  south  of  the  Metropolis  now  traversed 
by  the  Soutliern  lines,  and  that  traversed  by  tbe  Great  Eastern,  the  Black- 


wall.  aud  the  Tilbury  and  Southend  Railways  on  tbe  East  and  North-Kast’ 
will  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  City  at  the  Central  Broad-strret 
Station.  Direct  cominunication  will  thus  be  afforded  not  only  for  the  large 
residential  traffic  on  tbe  great  lines  before  mentioned,  but  also  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  goods  and  minerals,  as  well  as  passengers,  to  and  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  and  the  Continent. 

The  Line  is  worked  and  maintained  by  the  Brighton  Railway  Company 
on  advantageous  terms  to  the  East  London  Railway,  under  the  conditions 
defined  in  tbe  Company's  Act  of  Parliament,  viz.,  at  5.1  percent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  for  the  first  five  years,  and  afterwards  up  to  tbe  year  1890  (or  at  the 
option  of  the  Brighton  Railway  Company  in  perpetuity),  at  a  rate  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  actual  cost  of  working,  the  Rolling  Stock  being  also  provided 
by  tbe  Brighton  Company. 

The  Sections  of  the  Company's  Line  which  arc  completed  and  worked 
are  ;  — 

1.  From  the  New  Cross  Station  of  the  Brighton  Railway  to  Wapping, 

2.  From  tlie  Old  Kent  Road  Station  of  the  South  London  Railway  to 

Wapping. 

The  estimates  show  that  the  receipts  of  the  East  London  Railway  will  be 
ample  security  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  entire  Debenture 


To  the  holders  of  Debenture  Capital  pre¬ 
viously  issued . 

To  the  holders  of  tbe  £400,000  Debenture 
Stock  now  in  course  of  subscription 


Leaving,  after  paying  the  Interest  on  the 
whole  of  the  Debenture  Capital,  a  balance 
for  distribution  among  tbe  Shareholders 
and  Preference  Stockholders  of  £107,000. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  £10  on  each 
£100  Debenture  Stock  applied- for,  must  be  made  on  the  accompanying 
Form,  and  forwarded  to  tbe  Bankers  of  the  Company,  Tbe  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  41  Lothbury,  E.C.,  London. 

Should  any  applicant  receive  no  allotment,  the  deposit  paid  will  be  re¬ 
turned  forthwith  without  deductions;  and  should  a  smaller  amount  be 
allotted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will  be  applied 
towards  payment  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalments  at  the  due  date  will  render  all  previous 
payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Provisiotial  Certificates  will  be  issued,  to  be  exchanged,  when  fully  paid 
up,  for  Debenture  Stock  Certificates,  the  Stock  being  then  registered  in 
Subscribers'  names  free  of  ail  .8tamp  Duty  or  other  chargee 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary, 
G  E.  Cooper,  Esq.,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  3,  Great  Winchester 


Stock. 

Interest. 

£566,600 

...  £33,996 

400,000 

94,090 

£966,600 

...  £573^ 

Interest  at  6  per  Cent,  per  annum  will  accrue  on  each  instalment  from 
the  date  of  payment,  Subscribers  being  at  liberty  to  pay  up  In  full  at  any 
date  when  an  instalment  falls  due. 

The  Interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly  at  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  Lotlibury,  E.C.,  on  the  Ist  January  and  ist  July. 

'J  he  first  payment  of  Interest  will  be  on  the  Ist  January,  1875. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  Line.  Interest  will  be  secured  to  the  1st 
July.  11)7(1,  by  the  investment  of  a  sufficient  sum  for  that  purpose  in  Consols, 
as  referred  to  above. 

Tlie  total  capital  of  the  Company  Is  £2,786,800,  of  which  £966,600  is  De¬ 
benture  Capital  (being  £566,600  previously  subscribed,  and  £400,000  now 
being  issued),  the  remaining  £i,8()0  000  being  entitled  to  dividend  after  the 
Interest  has  been  paid  on  the  total  Debenture  Capital,  and  divided  as 
follows  Ordinary  Shares,  £1,400,000.  and  Preference  Stock.  £400,000. 

Tile  Directors  fully  anticipate  the  J  Jue  will  be  opened  for  traffic  by  the 
end  of  next  year. 

The  estimate  of  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  East  London  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  was  originally  £740  per  mile  per  week.  The  passenger  traffic  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  is  now  £670  per  mile  per  week, and  the  goods 
traffic  of  the  North  London  Railway  is  above  £200  per  mile  per  week,  or  37 
per  cent,  of  its  receipts. 

The  Goods  traffic  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  produces 
£2,410,000  per  annum,  and  the  passenger  traffic  only  £1358,000  per  annum, 
giving  for  Goods  Os.  3Id.  per  train  mile,  aud  for  Passengers  5s.  O^d.  per 
train  mile. 

Passenger  traffic  equal  to  that  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway, 
estiinatea  at  their  average  receipts  per  passenger,  and  goods  traffic  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  North  London  Railway,  will  give  a  weekly  mileage 
receipt  to  tills  Company  of  £860  per  mile  per  week. 

The  receipts  from  passengers  on  the  Bletropolitan  and  Metropolitan 
District  Railways  are  under  2Ad.  each  passenger,  with  little  or  no  goods 
traffic 

The  estimated  average  receipt  from  all  passengers  going  to  and  fh>m  Old 
Broad  street  to  tbe  New  Cross  Junctious  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Eastern 
Lines  will  be8|d.  each,  and  from  the  traffic  between  stations  at  24d.  each. 

These  rates,  taking  only  half  the  number  of  Passengers  using 
the  Aletropolitan  District  Railway,  will  give  an  annual  income  m  £210,000 

To  which  must  be  added  Goods  and  Mineral  Traffic  .  120,000 


G  E.  Cooper,  1 
Street  Boildiugs, 


ooper,  Esq.,  at  the 
oildiugs,  E.C.,  London. 


the  Company,  3,  Great  Winchester 


It  is  well  known  that  no  class  of  security  is  so  much  sought  for  by  Trustees, 
Bankers,  and  others,  as  English  Railway  Debenture  Stocks,  conibining,  as 
they  do,  a  fixed  income,  with  security  on  the  whole  of  the  revenues  and 
properties  of  the  undertakings. 

In  illustration  of  this,  may  be  mentioned,  the  4  per  Cent  Debenture  Stock 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  which  is  quoted  at  £100  to  £102  per  Cent, 
equal  to  a  6  per  Cent.  Stock  at  £150  per  £100  Stock,  or  £50  premium  Also 
the  6  per  Cent  Debenture  Stock  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway, 
issued  at  £102  per  £100  Stock,  which  is  now  quot^  £123  ex  Dividend,  or  ia 
per  Cent,  premium. 

It  may  be  expected  that  a  similar  result  will  be  obtained  for  tbe  Debenture 
Stock  of  the  East  London  Railway,  as  the  line  approaches  completion,  the 
present  quotation  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  the  £'566,000  Deben¬ 
ture  Stock  already  issued  of  the  East  London  Railway  being  107  to  110  per 
cent. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

WILLIAM  HAWES,  Chairman. 

O.  £.  COOPER,  Secretary. 

London :  3  Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  E.C , 

10th  July,  1874. 

Subscription  for  £400.000  Six  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  (authorised  by  the 
East  London  Railwi^  Act,  1874).  of  which  £215,000  has  been  subscribed 
by  the  Proprietors  of  Shares  and  Stocks  of  the 

EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


*  The  maximum  rate  of  53  per  cent,  r 
on  the  principle  that  the  cost  snail  not  ea 
a  fair  estimate,  of  the  Brighton  Railway. 


the  actual  cost  of  working,  at 


VOBM  OT  APPLICATIOH. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  East  London  Railway  Company. 

Gentlemen, -Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  Bankers,  tne  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  tbe  sum  of  Pounds,  being  £10  per  cent, 

on  an  application  for  £  Six  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  of  the 

East  London  Railway  Company.  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  that  or  any 
smaller  amount  of  the  said  Stock,  ana  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same, 
and  to  pay  the  instalments  due  thereon,  to  complete  the  price  of  £105  per 
£100  Stock,  according  to  tbe  terms  of  your  Prospectus,  dated  10th  July,  1874. 

Name  (in  full)  . . . 

Addreie  . 

Profession  (if  any) . 

Date . . . . . 1874. 

Signature . . . . 

(Addition  to  be  filled  up  if  tbe  Applicant  wlshee  to  pay  up  in  full.) 

I  decire  to  pay  up  my  Subeoription  fn  full  on  Allotment. 

Signature .  eeteeaao  eeeeaeeeeee eeaeeess* 
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SUDDEN  mourning. 

MeMra  JAY  »re  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpwted  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourming 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  ™*^®*‘**J®  ^ 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  fibres  and  at  the  same  price 
as  If  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  ^  arehouse,  in  Regtnt- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
laving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

DOR^I'S  great  picture  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  rRiETORIUM,”  with  “Night  of  the  Crucifixion,”  “  Christian 
Martyrs.”  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Neophyte,”  “Andromeda,”  acc.,at  the 
DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

Midland  railway.  —  tourist 

ARRANGEMENTS,  1874. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will 
be  iu  force  from  May  16th  to  the  Slat  October,  1874. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPORT,  General-Manager. 

Derby,  June,  1874. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
90  Southampton -buildings,  Chaneery-lane. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  ftlonth 
With  Immediate  Powesffion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 South- 

amptOD-baildings,  Chanocry-Iane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  aeoounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Kales  ciTected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  liuura.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdiiys  from  Ten  till  Two  o'clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

/^VERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 
yj  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamene  for 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


From  South-  From  Venice 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 
Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f 
at  2  p.m.  (  morning.  1 


morning. 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  July  /  Friday  morning,  /Monday, .Tuly  1.3, 
2, 16,  and  30,  at  July  10, 24, and  27,  &  Aug.  10, 

2  p.m.,  and-  Aug.  7,  and-  at  5  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate  every  alternate  every  alternate 

Thursilay.  Friday.  Monday. 


Thursday,  July  2 
&  30,  at  2  p.m., 
&  every  fourth 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning, 
July  10  and 
Aug.  7,41  every 
fourth  Friday. 


Monday,  July  13 
and  Aug.  10, at 
5  a.m  ,  £  every 
fourth  Monday. 


XTOTICE.— Five  ThonsaDd  BRASS  and  IRON  BED¬ 
IM  STEADS  in  stock,  from  lOs.  to  30  guineas;  handsome  Brass  Bed¬ 
steads.  6  guineas;  One  Hundred  Bedroom  Suites,  complete,  in  stock,  prlco 
from  9  to  200  guineas.  The  largest  stock  of  Bedroom  lurnlture  in  the 
world.  Merchants  will  find  an  advantage  in  selecting  from  this  stock. 
MAPLE  and  CO.,  London,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  exportation. 

x-fc-RDSTRADS-  -MAPLE  and  CO. 


Abatements  are  made  In  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Sues 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vik  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickeU  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LK BEAU  and  CO.,  6  BiUiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Information. 
m)ply  at  the  Company’s  flfflces,  122  Leadenhal I  street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur- street,  S.W. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 

iSiBlLlNGuAli— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-strtet. 
Established  1897. 


J^EDSTEADS.  -MAPLE  and  CO. 

JgEDSTEADS.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

JpURNITURE.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

jpURNITUEE.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

TTIURNITURE.— MAPLE  and  CO.— Families  who  study 
X/  economy  with  durability  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establishment 
before  giviug  tbeir  orders.  A  bouse  of  any  size  furnished  complete  from 
stock  in  three  days.  An  illustrated  catalogue  post  free.— 145,  146,  147,  148, 
and  149  Tottenham-court-road,  London. 

SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 

^yy^ELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 

■^ELL  SEASONED  FLOORCLOTHS. 

]y£APLE  and  CO.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

TPLOORCLOTHS 

JJ  By  all  the  best  makers.  The  trade  and  large  consumers  supplied  at 
the  wholesale  price.  3d.  per  yard  only  charged  for  cutting  to  plan.  Soma 
old  patterns  clearing  out 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Tottenham-court-road. 

QARPETS.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

QARPETS.  MAPLE  and  CO. 

QARPETS.  MAPLE  and  CO. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


IX/TAPLE  and  CO.»S  NEW  CARPET  SHOW-ROOMS, 

entirely  for  the  display  of  British  and  Foreign  Carpets  of  every 
description,  are  now  open  Goods  will  be  sold  at  the  smallest  remunerative 
rotit.  All  the  new  ctioice  patiems  for  1874 ;  also  5O0  pieces  of  old-psttem 


and,  in  fact,  every  description  of  carpets,  at  the  wholesale  City  price. — 
145,  146,  147,  148, 149  Tottenham-court  road ;  Nos.  1  to  15  Tottenham  place  ; 
and  2  to  6  Grafton -street  East. 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  ste<‘l  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  bo  detected,  and  may  bo  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  flti  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Mcoadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  26s.  6d.,  and  Sis.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31b  6d.,  42s.,  and  528.  6d. ;  jiostage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  52s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

T?LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,forVARI- 

JTLi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous.  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d., 
lOs.,  and  16e.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  Manufactarer, 228  Piccadilly,  London. 


COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  fares  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  High  Holborn,  London. 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holbom,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  Is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect-  Price 
3s.  6d.,  68.  6d..  and  10s  6d  ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  whi^  speedily  produces  Whislu  rs 
and  thickens  Hair.  3s.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye.3e.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder.  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will.  In  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  Tliis  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 


r 


ZINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  qiwlity  unrivalled, 
iwrwtiy  pure,  and  rnore  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  ' 


Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’8  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholeeule  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONHONeERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  BOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro>8iiverlng,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


The  celebrated  “  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  Its 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self -fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
***  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet 


ELA.ZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  L  AZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
Imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
Btreet,  Cavendisli -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman  square),  and 
18  Trinity-street  London,  E.C. 


12  Table  Forks 
19  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mustard  do.  .. 
8  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
1  Soup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 
1  Butter  Knife.. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  EUTHIN  WATEES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Sdtser,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRARDED  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
BLLIB  and  SON,  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrletta-street,  Cavendish-square. 


9  Sauce  Ladlea. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  fid.  to  TOs.:  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  2(X)8. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  15b.  the  Set  or  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  50b.;  and 
•very  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  QOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.-^IVORY  TABLE 

KNIV’ES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  halanee. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.  058.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7i.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  ftx>m  158. ;  pen  baths,  ISs.  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  18a.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro- plated  handles.  49s. 

QLACK'S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 
lO  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  HOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  :i8.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  188. 6d.  to  86s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  95s. 

Iron  lYf^s,  set  of  Three.  98.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  .M^h^  ditto,  30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6e.  6d.  to  14b.  6d. 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

O  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  110 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0  I 

SLACK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

lO  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Fiimishing  Ironmongery,  Slack's  Nickel  and 
Electro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 

RICHABD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STBAKD.  W. 


BROMO- CITRATE  OP  LITHIA  WATER. 


A  new  Mineral  Water,  specially  prepared  for  Bhenmatio  Affections,  and 
strongly  recommended. 

Also,  LlthiftjCitrate of  Potash, Iron  Tonic,  Quinine  Tonic.  Soda,  Potash, 
Brighton  Seltzer,  Vioby  and  Minerid  Acid  Waters. 

By  R.  HOGG,  CHEMIST  to  the  QUEEN,  9  Albion-place,  Hyde-park. 
In  cases,  2, 3, 4,  and  6  dozen. 


“PIaEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  Ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 

Id.,  9d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  yon  have  It.  19  Soho-squane,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


DINNEFORD'8  FLUID  MAGNESIA 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Tliirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  AClDlTi  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitatlons,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOKD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED  1736 


PRINTING  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  &c.  Ac. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Hereditary 

Diseases.  -The  tendency  to  particular  maladies  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child,  exercises  a  wide  influence  in  producing  disease.  Few  are 
free  from  hertAlitary  prudiapositions.  Consumption,  gout,  and  scrofulous 
disorders  are  from  this  cause  ever  present,  and  yearly  rob  us  of  our  dearest 
treasures  Holloway's  Ointment  and  Fills  have  the  power  of  removing 
from  the  bbtod  the  morbid  qualities  iu  which  lies  the  eaaence  of  all  heredi- 
taiy  diseases,  and  not  only  do  they  cleanse  the  blood,  but  purify  every 
living  tlMMue  throughout  the  frame,  whether  situated  exteraaliy  or  inter¬ 
nally.  They  are  soothing,  yet  searcliing,  and  never  can  be  wrongly  used  or 
do  harm.  Being  free  from  noxious  Ingredients,  ^the  most  delicate  and 
timid  may  fearlessly  employ  them. 


li,  16,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STBEET,  LONDON,  W. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  OflBoe  for  Advertisements,^ 
84  FLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


From  the  »  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  mh,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  i$  beyond  compare  the  moat  infiutntial  Newspaper  in 
America ;  it  i$/or  the  United  States  what  our  oxen  ‘  leading  Journal  *  ie  in 
England.'* 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  In  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Bankin;r  Houses,  Itc.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving:  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
Intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the**SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIE  IV,"  November  9th,  1872. 

**For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  uddely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  liiauLANO,  The  New  York  Tribune  OrricE,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  ft  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Read  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 

JULY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  .Share  in  vestments  of  the  dny,  with  Market  Prices.  Reports, 
Dividends,  ttv.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Kaiiwavs, 
Delventures,  Bunks,  Mines.  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  ftliscellaneous  Shares.  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO..  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

83  PouLTBr,  London.  Established  1852. 

Bankers.  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.'S 

JL  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  IN VESTftI ENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ao.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Inveetments  payine  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
5s.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3 -Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


CROQUET  SEASON,  1874.— JAQUES'S  PRIZE 

MEDAL  CROQUET,  with  all  the  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS, 
including  the  new  **  B^kof  Croquet,”  by  the  Champion  Player.  ARTHUR 
LI  LL I K.  Prices  from  158.  per  set.  Descriptive  Price  List  on  applica¬ 

tion.  Sold  by  most  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Wholesale-JAQUES  and  SON,  102  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

CAUTION. — At  Inferior  Imitations  are  sometimes  offered,  observe  the 
name  of  JAQUfiS  and  SON  on  each  Box. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

/^ENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  l.y 

V  I  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE 
GRATIS,  poet  paid,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his 
unrivalled  Slock  of 

Electroplate  Tea  Trays  Bedroom  Cabinet  Furnl- 

Britannia  Metal  Goods  Urns  and  Kettles  ture 

Dish  Covers  Table  Cutlery  Dining  and  Drawing- 

Ilot-walcr  Dishes  Clocks  and  Candeinbra  room  Furniture 

Stoves  and  Fenders  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware  Chimney  and  Pier 

Marble  Chimneypieces  Iron  A  Brass  Bedsteads  ;  Glasses 
Kitchen  Ranges 
Lamps  and  Gaaeliers 


Bedroom  Cabinet  Furni¬ 
ture 

Dining  and  Drawing¬ 
room  Furniture 
Chimney  and  Pier 
Glasses 


Bedding  and  Bed  Hang- ;  Turnery  Goods 
ings  I  Kitchen  Utensils 


With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at 
39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  I,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4, 6,  and  6  Perry’a- 
place;  and  1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  flxed  rate. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBSARIES. 


MARIAN’S  TRUST.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

SPELL  BOUND.  By  Alice  King,  Author  of 

‘Queen  of  Herself,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

ROUGH  HEWN.  By  Mrs  Day,  Author  of 

*  From  Birth  to  Bridal,*  &c.  3  vols. 

“  In  many  respects  an  excellent  novel.” — Athenceum. 

FOR  LOVE  and  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  ‘  For  Love  and  Life  ’  is  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  reputation  of  its 
writer.  It  will  be  read  with  delight.”— «/o/in  Bull. 

*•  An  admirable  novel ;  likely  to  be  very  popular.”— Gtofte. 

SYLVIA’S  CHOICE.  By  Georguna  M. 

CRAIK.  ZtoI.,  21a. 

*'  Miss  Craik’s  novel  may  be  read  with  interest  from  beginning  to  end.”— 
Examiner. 

“A  book  to  attract  and  fascinate  the  reader.”— Court  Journal. 

WON  at  LAST.  By  Lady  Cuatterton.  3  vols. 

A  really  good  novel.  ‘  Won  at  Last  ’  is  a  thrilling  story.”— JbAn  Bull.  * 
HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street.  ’ 


*  Just  published,  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  24s., 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION ;  an  Inquiiy  into  the 

Reality  of  Divine  Revelation. 

“The  book  proceeds  from  a  man  i  arguments  of  adversaries, — no  more 


of  ability,  a  scholar  and  reasoner, 
whose  discussions  are  conducted  in  a 
Judicial  method.  He  writes  like  an 
earnest  seeker  after  truth,  looking 


around  at  ail  particulars  pertaining  written, 


arguments  of  adversaries, — no  more 
formidable  assailant  of  orthodoxy 
could  well  be  imagined.  Whenever 
the  history  of  Christian  theology  in 
the  nineteenth  century  shall  be 


of  honour  will 


to  his  inquiries,  and  following  up 
every  question  to  its  proper  end.  We 
have  been  struck  with  his  complete 
mastery  of  tlie  literature.  He  knows 
well  all  German  and  Dutoh  books 
relating  to  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  os  well  as  the  English 
ones.  His  scholarship,  indeed,  is 
apparent  throughout.  .  .  .  Along 
with  a  wide  and  minute  scholarship, 
the  unknown  writer  shows  great 
acuteness.  He  has  the  critical  faculty 
in  union  witli  a  calm  spirit.  Reverent 
withal,  his  volumes  bespeak  the 
serious  notice  of  every  one  eonoemed 
about  the  records  of  religion.” 

Athenceum. 


“The  Writer  of  ‘Supernatural  in  the  ordinarj 
Religion  ’  has  conferred  a  boon  on  supernatural,  i 
all  students  of  theolo|^.  Calm  and  else  the  Auth 
Judicial  in  tone,  fully  acquainted  Religion  ’  may 
witii  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  tain,  tliat  he  is  i 
scrupulously  exact  in  stating  the  critic.”— H’esfm 

London  :  LONGMANS  and  CO 


b- long  to  the  anonymous  Author  of 
‘Supernatural  Religion.’  .  .  .  Before 
entering  on  the  details  of  the  book, 
it  is  simple  Justice  to  the  Author  to 
say  that  his  acquaintance  witli  the 
critical  litt>rature  of  liis  subject  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  exhaustive.  .  .  . 
In  Part  I.  the  Author  has  sliown  the 
futility  of  the  a  priori  argument  in 
favour  of  miracles.  In  Parts  11.  and 
III.  he  examines  the  evidence  as  to 
the  date  and  authenticity  of  the 
records  on  which  the  miracles  depend. 
.  .  .  This  part  of  the  work  is  even 
better  than  the  first.  .  .  .  We  are 
bound  to  add  that  the  concluding 
chapters  prove  the  Author  to  be  a 
warm  friend  of  spiritual,  though  not, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
supernatural,  religion.  Whatever 
else  the  Author  of  *  Supernatural 
Religion  ’  may  be,  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  tliat  he  is  a  scientifically  trained 
critic.”—  Westminster  Review. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  DR  BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF 
PHRASE  AND  FABLE. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  now  ready,  price  78.  6d., 

OREWER'S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE; 

I  y  giving  the  Derivation,  Source,  or  Origin  of  about  20,000  Common 
Phrases,  Allusions,  and  Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr  BREWER.  Demy  8vo,  1,000  pp. 

”  A  really  useful  volume.”-  Daify  Tdegraph. 

”  We  have  no  hesitation  in  praising  it  as  good,  and  recommending  it  as  a 
useful  accession  to  the  library.”— <S!tanefard. 

”  It  is  invaluable  for  reference;,  and  it  is  iutcrcsting  to  read.** ^Birmingham 
Daily  Post. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  and  GALPIN :  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 


Now  ready,  price  38.,  cloth  boards, 

Reasons  for  our  faith,  six  Lectures  on  Modem 

Misrepresentations  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  the  Christian 
Evidences,  with  References  and  Notes.  By  Wil.LIAM  ANDERSON, 
M.A.,  Aliiiister  of  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  late  Prebendary  of  Derry, 
and  Rector  of  Upper  Cumber. 

London;  SIMPKIN,  3IARSH ALL,  and  CO.,  Stationers’-ball-court. 
Bath:  K.  £.  PEACH.  Bridge-street. 


Price  28. 6d.,  free  by  post  2s.  lOd., 

The  new  quarterly  magazine 

for  JULY. 

CONTENTS :— 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL  (continued).  By  John  Latouche 

THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  LORD  MACAULAY.  By  the  Rev. 

F.  Arnold.  ^ 

3IRLIOKA  LATENT:  a  Novel.  By  Mrs  Lynn  Linton. 

BIRD.s  and  BEASTS  IN  CAPTIVITY.  By  Archibald  Banks 
STUDENT  GUILDS  IN  GERMANY.  7 uanxs. 

^^H^\:veMhed  POWER  OF  ACCLIMATISATION.  By 

THROUGH  THE  GR.AUBUNDEN  TO  THE  ENGADIN.  By  Eveleyn 
Carrington.  ^  ' 

THE  MISTAKES  OF  A  DAY;  a  Story.  By  Mervyn  Merrlton. 

London:  WARD,  LO.CR,  and  TYLER,  Warwick-bouae,  Pater¬ 
noster-row.  . 
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